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" Though for no other cause, yet for this, — that 
posterity may know we have not loosely, through 
silence, permitted things to pass away as in a 
" dream, there shall be, for men's information, 
" extant thus much concerning the present state 
** of things established among us, and their care- 
** ful endeavours, which would have upheld the 
" same/' ^ 

History is Philosophy teaching by examples'; 
and if her lessons be vead in a pure and docile 
mind, they cannot fail to set before us truths in- 
controvertible, however much carped at : by re- 
vealing the oauses'Of Ibfmer evil,ilhe developes the 

1 Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 
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passing; in his ordhfmiy cowse 6f ]^erQsaU from flie 
rq)drted debates to the leadiitg attrele of The 
Times: 

Ij^i it not be fepfied; tfaat^minuteriess of detail is 
unsuited io the matter in h!and d for the successive 
p^krts that constitute an event are oftentimes small 
and unimportant ; and/ if severally taken, withoi^El 
reference to those \<^hich precede (k follow, may^ 
eadr,- appear to be wholly disconnected. Our own 
experience, moreover, must be made up of obs*t*ru 
ations on the diaily progress of lefikirs. Biit, if we 
trade in history a path like the one now tapodden 
before our ejres, -^ trodden, it is true, by different 
f^et, but to the same measure, *-^ we niay be en^ 
abled to ascertain both whither it lead^ ^lid the 
i[rt)jects' of those who rush along lit smfsict. 

' Besides, who knows not what mighty Unngs have 
fadd their origin in small be^hnings ? Signs that 
escape the ordhsary notice' of mankind, might, if 
understood, develope fiiturity ; they are tfid little 
cloudy like a man's hand arising from the sea, but 
in it the prophet heard *• the spund of abundance 
^ of/rwJt** *^ Go up," said he, " prepare thy cha- 
^ riot^'and gei thee down^ that the rain i^top thee 
^fyi6t. ' Aild it came to pass, in the mean while, 
<^that tlie heaven was black with clouds and wind. 
<^Ai&dMtIiiere wa8.a. great rain4'' : The most violent 
disorders are oftentimes announced by slight indi- 
cj^atioi^s ; a small ' dlscolouried spot declared the in- 
f§(?ti«rn. qf thp . pestilence ; and while the malady 

1 Defoe'fiHfct. 
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wai urging Hi^ d^eadMnmigeSy the suflEerer re^ 
moined unobserx&ntQithe diminutiYe rsjmptoni. 

If there were space and leisure^ wentgbt devote 
scone pages tp the earHor. peri^d^ cxf CJaarles^smigfi ;; 
and tiaccw affen Iren^ath t^Q hgitiniate ejS[)it9 of: 
patriots, the extreme spirjit of a secret but r^MiiuC^ 
fwtion. This utlnra party had mik tli^iir sus^iftired 
sufident strength for opem displi^ $ ite WQtkmg$ 
m^r kKwever, he descrie4» mi pmrsu^d io l^hfek 
catttMND^ and Kt^y mareh*. until ifcbey durpris^ 1^^ 
Sl»te,i under thfii ^Ag ^ ihp ComtitutiQsi«. 

When plaos^ had beeti at last vn^turq^ ^J94 tbci 
prin^iplos of a few qnlbritunititely grown up into 
the,(^iniQna of xm^y\ the Fairliaoiatt of 1640; 
affimied.them importunity and means of adtance* 
ment So is it with ua: tha Parliament of 1830 
gave ti»e flnst Hou«a of Commans returned oo tibe 
bwia of reform, *^botib were of short duration, and 
speedily disaolvedc In both cases* very few numtbs 
I^ d:ap9ed from the meetic^ of either F^di^mient 

^^'They had diTi4ed. .thenMeJyei^ \iiider episcqpal, presby- 
** terian^ s^d independent professqrs ; although this last number 
'< of men were then scarce a number, yet of all three there were; 
'^ and these last were in this oation isr no sort thought eon*' 
** fiiderable* unijl the ligyptiim slii^e and dog-sf^ h^at, in the 
'< Parliament of IG^Q, bred so many oongregationaj insectSi that 
"they as laudably made Presbytery appear to them anli- 
" Christian/ as Episcopacy had appeared so unto the P^esby* 
** iewknaJ' ^^ Wortokk*s Mmoijft. > 

And yet these insects ultimately attained the supreme power 
of the country ! We have, in tiie Owenites, a handjful of seed 
ofthb'iaiiiequalir^y irfiich may, like Ae Independ^srts, spriiig 
up into an abundant baniest 

A 4 
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to the meeting of its socedssor. Both these latter* 
were summoned in momenrts of high indigtiati0n 
and awful excitement : the one 'became the Long 
Parliament, imd we know it» results; the other 
isf the ejri«ting Hoose, — need we hesitate to pro- 
phesy?' 

- Thofee whd entertain a conviction that some re- 
form is necessary, will at once acknowledge the 
^pplibability of Clarendon's remark to the fhtal 
dissolution of April j and, in the latter'part of the 
sentence, the stoutest anti-reformei?s*(among whom 
i*n6 i^hk ourselves) will entirely concur. In writing 
afthe dissolution of the first Parliamentof 1640^ he 
i^ysj ^* Men had much of the misery in view which 
*^ shortly after fell out. It could never be hoped that 
more sober and dispassionate men would ever 
nieet together in that place, or fewer who brought 
'•ill purposes with them j nor could any man imar 
«f glne what offence they had given, which put the 
«* King upon that resolution. But it was observed, 
** that, in the countenances of those who had op- 
^^^posfed all that was desired by his Majesty (the 
«f reformers of the day ! ) there was a marvellous 
^^ sereaity j nor could they conceal the joy of their 
^hearts:' for they knew enough of what was to 
^^',cq^ to conclude that the King would be shortly 
.*>{.?CQflf>f)i?l|e4 to call another Parliament ; and they 
'Jp^iverfe^'a^ sure that so many so ulibiassed men 
^^ wbdI3 ftev^i^ be elected affain.^' ' 

jjb^he Radics^g of those dagrs/ a»d -the Radicals ctf these^ 
having tii^ tsame ends^ taifi^6eaiceAe>BBme delight. << Vfilhm 






' The &i8t FiBirKfiment oi 1640 f^l instantly upon - 
grievances, it bad^beoQ coavoked for Supply ; but 
the Members, disregardiiag that, phased to Proqlam-- 
ations, Ship-money^ and Ecdosia^tioal Juj^i$dict^ns; 
The Session. of 1880, tbe..first of i the n^wJP^Ua^* 
Hient, was held for arrangement of the Civil Jasti 
but the Members conGeived.tbat.tb^ir.<^i^£.i9i|er- 
gies would be better devoted to di^pusa revQ^utip^ 
in France and Belgium, and institute ^^^iqn.of 
reform. The opening act of Novepaber, .:|^4^ 
unseated the C!<mservative Government, ^n^ ^ c^^ 
lodged the Duke "of W!ellingtx>a ; the first ^aifufj^ 
of November, 1640, overthrew the admioifttr^jliqn 
of tiie Kingi and drove the Earl of Strayed firpf^ 
power. . ,Mi^ • 

The mention of ^e Duke of Wiellingtou suggf^ts 
here a circumstance (and it is this circumstance^ onfy) 
whichtformda parallel passage in his career and that 
of the favourite Buckioghnm. Hume, in relating 



^' an, hour. aft6r the disspli^lii^, Mr. HydeipetMn. Stfloliii 
*' who had naturally a great cloud in his face^ and very seldom 
** was known to smile, but then had a most cheerful ai^^^dct ; 
^^ and, seeing the other tnelancholick, as' in tnrnth ))^ ftraa f»ot^ 
** his heart, asked him, * What troubled hii^ ? ', yfrhojof^^fed, 
*f * That the same that troubled him, he believed, troubled moti^t 
^' * good men : that in such a time of confusion, so wise a rar- 
^^ ^ liament, which alone could have found t^uledy' fib^dyj^vks 
f< ( 80 unfteasonably diKnissed/ The othev an^wered^iyei^^^tle 
". warmth, * That all was well,; ^nd that it pfust )^e worse befofe 
** * it could be better ; and that this Parliament could never liave 
^ * done what wad necessary- to bejdone (o «&.idd09d itl'trofuld 
*< not what he and his friends thougbli n^ceMffyHnrrr Cbtxend^Jt^ 
book ii. 
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the temper of Felton, uses these words : •«- ^ While 
<* private resentmeot was boiifaig in his ffidlen im- 
<< sociable mind, be heard ' the natieak renonnd with 
*^ &3mf^nts against the Duke;, and he met with 
<^ lihe remonstrance of the Commons^ in which faii 
<^ enemy was> represented as the cause of every na*- 
<< tional' grievaaice, and aa ihe great ^nemy of the 
" public.'* ^ M But here,*' says Sir Philip Warwiohs 
'* we' must atop the thread of our discoursev* and 
<^rekte what influence the Pariiament's inteiift^d 
" remonstrance had en the spint of a dtscontwted 
<^ and hjrpoohondriao lieutenant. • The asmMutRf 
<' hemg soon after taken, confaved the faoift 4nd 
<< l»?ofes8ed that he was led theremito by tbe iU 
*^ characters which the Parliament's declarations ^ 
"had put upon that great man/* Whoever has 
rdad the speeches in Parliament, and the ^ticle» of 
the press, just previously to the Duke's resignfKtiQn,, 
must be struck with the resemblance. Wishing 
simply to render him odious, his enemies put him 
in danger ; for it is well known that l^s life must 
have been hazarded during a visit to the City ^t*^- 
so ready axe democrats to excite the passions, and 
then w«ti4eriat the havoc they have made \ 

> fiut4:h£l»e successes werenot effected without the« 
aid of intimidation. Open riot and secret murmur- 
ingsv^ thei work of emissaries^ prevailed throughout 
the ^eolmtFy. At both periods, the metropolis was^ 
distuebed^iand in hoth cases, the tumults just pne-^ 
cedfidj the downfall of the Ministry Qn 1640, :by 

'1 Mioiy, id ^h HiMoiy of -die Long Parliament, tajs the 
same. .-,..•. 
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a lew m^htlKr, tkePailiameiak not tben sitting y iff 
ISaOf by a fefwr dmyo, ibe Session hating begQn)L 
Wd wiU give the narratii^i in Clarendon'si own 
wmds^ and hwe the areader to catch the i^eiti'- 
blance ixy ^^ black listed '* pension U^^ ^ hu$ting^ 
** speeches/* ^^ dinner speecAeSi** provionsly to the 
r^signiation of His Gtaoe of WeUingtoa :~4<< By thiisr 
^ meama those emissaries and ageats,^ for the don- 
^^ fuidon i^^hidi was to fdlow; wefe furnisiied with 
^' opportufiiity and art to entangle ail tho$e (aad 
^ Ood hnows thay wei^e a great many I) who were 
^ tvanspOrted With those vilo amd Vulgar consider* 
^ ittions t cheap ssnseiess Ubek were ideattered aibout 
^^ the city, andfisied upon gat€» mA publie renlai!^- 
<^ able places^ tradttxAng and' wUfymg those who 
<« were in highest trust and empldymem Turmdts^ 
^*were raised^' kvtd att licence h0th in action and 
<^ wotfda taken ;: insomuch as^a rabble of mean, un* 
^^ kndwi^ dissolute persons^ to tbe number of some 
^ titiousandsi attempted ^ the* house of the Ijc^ 
^ Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth \ with 
<< open profession and protestation that they would 
^ tear him in pieces. • » • « Wliich was so jteisli a 
<^ cause of terror, that the Archbishop, by thei 
<< King^s command, lodged for some dan^ add 
^^ nights in Whitehall ; which place likewise ^wisf 
<< not unthreatened in their seditious itieetingis qsid 
•^'discourses.*' The historian proceeds : — ' *^ Itwas^ 
<• discoursed of after, in the House of CommodSy ^by 
<• Mr. Strode, with much' pleasure an^d content? 

^ The Bristol molb the palace of the Biebop, md Lord Gray's 
denunciation^ will here be present to every mind. 
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^'md it ^a9 aiU3£itione4. iui^hf fir^itidraugbt of the^ 
*« first jreraonstTance (when the, fiaiwa was brought 
V in. by Mr. Pyrn),. not, witl^oi^ifiii^ touch of^approba^ 
** tipn/' Nor wiar^ the distwrbances of 1830 men-r 
tiop0d otlierwfee than as. natural and justifiabkt 
W^ jipijst all r^ppllect the speeches . of the Whigs : 
<f "^hat but tl»5,pan be expected after the Duke's 
** declaration, against reform ; the people are nofcly 
y indignant to be denied their rights ; let the Duh,^ 
^ WtireJTOfm q^ce^ and all will be melll** , . >,< 
r At both periods there pervaded the kingdom a 
B^^ous sympathy with the movements and feeHpgs 
of n/eighbouring conntries: in 1640, the Scotpb 
bi94 effectually resisted the Monarch in his endear 
vours to impose on them the obnoxious Liturgy j in 
1830, the French had overthrown the Sovereign, 
who had attempted to force obedience to his famous 
ordinances; — -then sanguine hope in the seditious, 
restlessness in others^ and a feverishness of senti- 
ment in all (late humiliations having abated the 
respect for monarchical power), set most men's^ 
minds upon novelties and changes. 

Nor was the then state of Ireland very unlike the 
present : agitation, discontent, and bigotry pre- 
vailed, and ferocious rapine under the guise of re- 
ligion ; one year after the meeting of that excited 
Parliament, the dreadful Irish rebellion began ; — 
June, 1832, may exhibit a resemblance still more 
5trtki*g. 

, Statespi^n. and patriots of the usual stamp endea-^ 
\^ur tP tranquiUise these public ferments ; but 
oth^ men are otherwise disposed, as seeking the 
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generalgodd^after^ tfieiif d'^n fashion. In 1830, 
there arose a patriot, 'well skilled in the analogies 
of natural history with political principles ; and he 
thought to clear his prospects by raising a thunder- 
storm. The times had now arrived foreseen by the 
prophetic Butler ; and England beheld, with ama2fe- 
ment, a future Lord Chancellor ilnd^r the Plough 
of Hudibras. It is trumpery td suppose that the 
author had here intended a Sir Samuel Lukej for 
he evidently designates one fit for St. Luke's: and 
SO' vtrfe saw an Eminent personage traversing the 
North, denouncing"lhe boroiighmongers, rousin^g 
th& people, and foaming alternately in dog^els 
and dithyratnbics. Now mark the accuracy bbthf 
of circumstance and character : — 






1 rtf 



The Times* 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
And men ifell out they knew not why ; 
When hard ^tioords^yjeidomieSf and Jears 
Set f((dk8 toge^r by tl)e e^rs.. < 

• .. • 

. HisToifr. ..,. 

Then did Sit Knight abandon dwelling, , 
And out he rode a colonelling.^ 

• * • • • <• • 

Hi& Courase. 

That never bowed his stubborn knee , . 

To any thing but chivalry; ' . 'MHiMrrl 

^ Boroughmongers, reform, radical reform, baU^^f;^|pa^ 
-eaters, pensioners, &c. » > 

2 « The knight was not only a colonel in ttie 'J^arhament 

'<*army, but ftlso scoutmtistef-genWal. ^thi^' gives ^i Mt^ 

^^ light intio his char^otor * ani) co»di}Ct y if<Hr^ he «i m^\ m^^^fSl^ 
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Nor put up blew but thit whick laid 
Right worshipful on sbmlder-blade : 
Chief of domutic knights and errant, 
EiHm fyt chittel or for vVrailt. 

His Qualities. 
Great on the bench, great in the saddle. 

Hisqmdt Tender. 

— ■'- — ■• bis bniia 
Oatwei^'d hit rage but balf a gtein. 

Hit AttBinrnents- 
Beside*) 'tiBbaowii, be couM speak Greek 
As naturally a» pigs, squeak : 
Hiat Latia was do mpre difficil^t 
Than to a blackbird 'tis to whistle. 



west side ; 
On either whkh he would dii^utev 
Confute* change Jia44si And still confute. 

. Hit Sioqaence. 
For ifaetoric he could not ope 
His mou^ but out there flew a tn^e. 

But) when be i^eatfd tOrsbew 't, hit -apeech 
Id lofUoess of sound was ridi ; 

-X upon his proper office, ^uU of pcetendodlj pious and sancti- 
" fied reBolutioB» for the good of hit eomiitrif t tus peregrin- 
" atioiM are so coosiBtent mth his office and humour, that they 
" are no longer to be otlteA &b«)ai« or itnpTtAable." — Note 
toWudiArat. 
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A Babyloniah diaLedi 

Wbiob kmiiedtf)#danli jnueb affect ; 

It was a party-coloured dress 

Of patch'd and p j-Wled languages ; 

'Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

• m • • « 

This he as volubly could vent 
As if his stock would ne*er be spent ; 
And truly to support that charge, 
He had supplies as vast and large ; 

For be could coin and counterfeit. 

• • • • 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em, 
The ignorant fbr current took 'em* 

His various Kntndedge, 

In mathematics he was greater 

Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Plater : 

For he 

Could wisely tell what hour o' the day 

The clock does strike, by algebra. 

Besides, he was a shrewd philosopher, 

That had read every^ text and gloss over ; 

• • • • 
All which he understood by rote, 
And, as occasion served, would quote : 
No matter whether right or wrong. 

• • • . • . . ' 
His notions fitted things so well, 
That which was which he could not tell ; 

• . • . 
He knew to^'^ t»^af,: and that ts as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 

His Religion, 

For biis rdigion, ft was fit 

To match his learning dsaA. YdsvoX^i^ *-. r\ • • > ' 

• • • . *. 1 . ■ • 
He knew the seat of Paradise^ 

Could tell in what degree it lies ; 



• I 
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And, as he was disposed, could prove it 
Below the moon, or else above it. 

• • • • ' 

His DisposiHon^ 
' ■ lies 
In odd, perverse antipathies : 
In falling out with that or this^ 
And finding somewhat still amiss : 
More peevish, cross, and splenetick 
Than dog distract, or monkey sick. 

Thus was he gifled and accoutred, — 
We mean on the inside, not the outward. ^ 

Thus, by the combination of the Tourist and 
the Press, the people of England were wonderfully 
transported beyond their sober natures ; nor had 
they time to recover from the delusion. Events 
succeeded each other rapidly, — the Revolution in 
France, the General Election, the meeting of Par- 
liament, change of Administration, the promise^ 
then the discussion, of Reform, the Dissolution, 
and the renewal of the debates ; all these en^es 
hammered upon the iron while it was yet warm, 
and have nearly fashioned it to the taste of the de- 
signer. But the image is still incomplete, for 
the workmen would liken it to the master-artist 
himself; and, though all agree as to the foot, they 
are hesitating between his faces of Thersites and 
Solon* 

The two Parliaments of 1640 and 1831 form 
extraordinary epochs in the history of England, 

1 Sii?" Hudibras of the fonner time took an oath not t6 
shave his beard till the Parliament had triumphed over the 
King : Sir Hudibras of modern days made a protest not to 
die till he had carried the West India Question. 
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and probably of mankind. The Parliament of 1 640 
was fully prepared, from the outset, to handle and 
set forth the first principles of Government; it 
shared, and represented, the discontent of the 
nation : nor were its views limited to the removal 
of any known specific grievances, but ranged on 
every side in a restlessness of innovation. 

The Parliament of 1831 has exhibited equal 
readiness to moot first principles, to represent the 
querulous unsettled humour of the people, and to 
remedy evils that are transient and specific by 
measured irrevocable and universal. In both Par-^ 
liaments, we may describe the leading men on the 
popular side as partly deceived, and partly mis- 
chievous. In that of 1640, the men who, from 
public or personal motives, desired the amelioration 
of afiTairs (and there was ground for it), made 
alliance with others whom they believed to be of 
like sentiments and Moderation with themselves ; 
— it was seen by the event that the moderate party 
had aided the Republican, but that the Republicans 
would not acknowledge their obligation by stopping 
short with the Moderates,^ By the dissolution of 

1 As Mr. Hollis was a staunch Reformer in those days, it 
may be instructive to give the results of his experience : he 
says, " The Members of Parliament who then engaged de- 
** clared themselves to desire nothing but the settlement of the 
*< kingdom in the honour and greatness of the King, and in 
^' the happiness and safety of the people. This, I am sure, 
** was the ultimate end of many — I may say, of the chiefest of 
^* those who at that time appeared. • • . 

" Whilst these men acted in the simplicity of their hearts, 
^< there was another generation of men^ which, like frozen 

B 
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1831, the Government was idenitified with the 
Aadicals ; simply because it wanted their assistance, 
and hated a Tory more than a Jacobin. How 
peculiarly suitable to the Whigs is the remark of 
Clarendon On the state of parties at the dissolution 
of 1640 : — " The Court (i. e. the Whigs now) 
*' was full of faction and animosity, each man more 
<* intending the ruin of his adversary, and satisfy- 
^< ing his private malice, than advancing his master's 
•* service, or complying with his public duty, and 
to that purpose directing all their endeavours 
and forming all their intercourse; whilst every 
** man unwisely ihoitght him whom he found an 
^^ enemy to his enemies, a friend ta all his other 
*^ ejections ; or rather, by the narrowness of his 
"understanding, and extent of his passion, con* 
*^ tracted all his other affections to that one of re-^ 
" venge/* So it is now ; they fancy, because a 
Radical hates a Tory^ he must be attached to a 
Whig ; and our fond administration are united with 
the Jacobins, to mitigate, by reform, the pangs of 
forty years* exclusion from power. 

It remains to be, seen whether the Reformers of 

18S1 are abler men than the Reformers of 1640;^ — ; 

«— ^— — ■ I .1 ■ . - 11 ■ . ■ ■ ■ I 11 y 

'< snakes that lay in their bosoms, seemed to desire only the 
,V same things with them ; and. that the same should have con- 
** tented them. But it was nothing, so : for they had further 
'^ designs — to destroy, and cut o£P not a few ; to make the land 
<* an aceldama ; to ruin the King, and as many of the nobility 
*^ and gentry as they could ; alter the Government ; and havp 
" no order in the Church, nor power in the State over them. 
" This was the venom they harboured, which at first thpy wer^ 
"not warm enough to put forth!" i— Memoirs of Denxil 
HoUisn 
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will they, when the work is done, disengage them-: 
selves from the gripe of their Radical brethren ? 
Will Sir James Graham be too strong for Colonel 
Harrison; Lord John, trample upon democratic 
giants ; or the Premier make clear to an Oliver Crom- 
well, that all may be well, although " he does love. 
** LordSy and is not plain Mr. Grey again ? " We 
cannot think so ; — let them remember the fate of 
the Tarpeian virgin, overpowered by gratitude for 
successful treachery! Murderers of our blessed 
Constitution, let them remember the punishment 
of Roman parricides ; perhaps in company with a 
monkey and a serpent (emblems of their rule) they 
may be tossed into the sea, stitched together in s^ 
sack made up from the bonnets rouges of liberty ! 

If a judgment be required whether the Re- 
formers of 1831 are honester men than the 
Reformers of 1640, we may answer, that our an- 
cestors had priviate wrongs to avenge, and public 
grievances to redress ; the Government of 1831 
have none. Parties or individuals, with such a 
purpose, might be led into extreme measures ; for 
the force which was intended to adjust the column 
may level it with the ground : but the Ministers of 
to-day are united with the Radicals, whose ^ co- 
o{)eration they seek, while they loathe their com- 
pany, and know their tendencies. Place and power 
are the incentives to thisj and, to enjoy a little 
longer the externals of office, they have resigned 
the seals to Unions and Agitators ; and the sceptre 
of authority is virtually wielded by journeymen and 
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tinkei^sM thus it /was positively in the times of 
our forefathers, and will be so 81)66(1117 ^*^ "^* 
-— Station indeed, and character,' ' and length of 
services, are no more estimated as the qualities of 
a Ruler ; cliever vice or audacious popularity will 
henceforward force its way into the high places 
6f the Stdte : and truly, then, we may say of our 
Colihtry,' — ** the wild beasts of the islands shall 
^^ Cry in her desolate houses, and dragons in her 
** pleaJsaut palaces; and her time is near to come, 
<« and her dayd shall not be prolci«ig(0d;'* 

The Parliatnents of 1640 and 1851 had both 
b6fen preceded "by events which, in their origin 
arid' consequences, have directly influenced the 
moifal condition of Europe: the Parliament of 1640, 
by the Reformation ; and that of 1830, by the 
Revolution in France. The principles then di- 
vulged and set in activity had their first national 
sanction in these respective Parliaments ; •— we 
may easily account for the shorter interval in 
which modem principles have attained completion, 
hf the more frequent mieetings of the legislative 
body; the unceasing intercourse foreign and do- 
^tti^iiidf ^nd a: press as restlessly abundant as it iis 
^b^i^ipitfg and revolutionary. ' 

^-^^"Ifhe'Re^fcirmation in England presented tomefrf« 
MTft'ds a new career of thought and action^ it had 

\ 

1 '' The town of Chelmsford in Essex was governed, at the 
j.^* t{egjnning of the Rebellion, by a tinker, two cobblers, two 
*^ tailors, and two pedlers." — iVb/e^ to Hudibrus, Quite a 
political tiriton" ? - 
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afSrmed tbe right and xzommenc^ the practice of 
free enquiry and privatejudgmeiit; nor had it failed 
to weaken the reverence for antiquity in thingsesta- 
blished, andturnadide.the oui;rent of. opinions from 
the channel in which they had flowed for centMiies. 
Ecclesiastical . government . having been.C9lled in 
question, the transition was natural to disputes f^p 
Civil Polity : for the right of free enquiry must bp 
universal or. none j as the exercise of it» yrhen, opce 
Qconmencedyi can be , limited only by . defeqt, of 
matter for De^sosi to be* busied on« Througl^out 
England, in cotisequence, new ideas and ftiew 
ibeiings prevailed ; the nation, in its several plftsse^y 
was disposed . towards change ; and, .though n^ai^ 
varied as to the natui^e and degree, nearly all were 
determined to &bate the; prerogative. 

This spirit, manifested and subdued under Elisa- 
beth, grew up under James, and. attained its mai}- 
'hood under Charles. Yet it was not till the second 
Parliament of 1640 that occasion really served for 
a new order of things ; a hostile . army bad then 
passed the English firontier, the. Treasury was 
.e;2chau&ted, and the King almost in, danger; l^s 
embarrassments were unparalleled ; -— le^ wjtt;iQut 
. a resource, except the generosity oif th^ ^arW^g^^ 
.he bad to deal with inen whose view^ dii^fffred/^om 
hia own; and he proceeded to make,.conce3eian|^ 
. either as a return for subsidies, or in the hope of 
them. • 

In the present age, the French Revolution had 
extended its influence to the whole civilised world j 
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and our own Country was among the first to feel 
and exhibit the symptoms of a contagious disorder* 
That extraordinary crisis was no enlargement of 
the human mind from a degrading thraldom, but 
went directly to the overthrow of Religion and 
Government, dissolving in its course the first prin- 
ciples of property and social order. History had 
not recorded so tremendous an earthquake in the 
moral world ; nor have opinions and institutions 
ever recovered from the shock of that awful period. 
Since then, an unbroken succession of revolution- 
ists have acted upon the timid, the ignorant, and 
•the speculative : their endeavours have been 
marked by various fortune ; but it was reserved 
for the year 1831 to be celebrated as the era of 
Jacobinical consummation. 

After the Duke of Wellington's power had begun 
to decline, enfeebled as it was by the division of 
his party; the Whigs, coveting oflBce, but conscious 
of weakness, resolved to strengthen themselves by 
the alliance of the Radicals. The Duke yielded to 
the attack ; and the Whigs succeeded him : but 
having no intrinsic vigour in their services, talents, 
or virtue, they found that their power could only 
•be maintained by the countenance of those who 
had aided them to acquire it. Neither present nor 
future possession could be regarded as secure 
during the existence of the Tories : they fostered, 
therefore, the passions of the multitude ; — seeking 
the annihilation of their adversaries, they promised 
vRevolution to the triumphant people ; and, like 



those bargainers with Satan who giv^ eterility foi 
timei exchanged the glories of an empire for the 
pickings of an office. 

But/ whatever may have been thciir motivea, it in 
a certain fact that Reform obtained from them the 
first ministerial approbation : till their day it was 
discountenanced and feared — till their day it was 
a theme for Parliamentary- declamation^ and the 
Utopia of despairing Jacobins; these Ministers 
gave it opportunity of action^ and invited an exhu 
bition of sentiments which their predecessors had 
denounced, and themselves had regarded as a fear^^ 
ful instrument of power, • 

Such, then, was the condition of these two 
Houses ; and their acts proved entirely accordant 
with the prevailing temper* 

Both of them set upQn reforms with an assurance 
and; haughtiness derivable only from consciousness 
of strength : the Parliament of 1640 knew that the 
Sovereign was enfeebled almost to decrepitude — '- 
his party, originally considerable, had, by varioutf 
influences, been discouraged or reduced ; and thie; 
Keformers displayed their contempt as conciliatiott 
became unnecessary. ' '"' 

The Ministers of 1830 are equally arrogant oyet 
the weakness of their antagonists : relying upon tt 
majority within doors and a rabble without, they 
threaten the arguments that they cannot answer. 
We must all recollect the obstinate silence and 
disdain they set against the facts and reasoning of 
the Tories ; well, then, let lis see, by relerence to 
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Lord, Clarendon's Histcuy, how revolutiofiists ad* 
vance by similar principles, and, if the instniment9 
be the same, by similar fashions* <^ In all debates 
** of this nature,*' says the noble author \ " where 
" the law, reason, and common sente were directly 
*f opposite to what they proposed, they suffered those 
** who differed from them in opinion and purposes 
" to say what they thought fit in opposition ; and 
*^ the/if ^without vouchsafing to endeavour tfaeir'satis* 
^^ faction, called importunately for the question^ well 
<^ /^mwing tfi^t they Juid a plurality of voices to 
** concur with them in whatsoever they desiredii • I 
^^emember^ in this last business, when it was voted 
tl^at a conl^mittee should be named to draw Up 
" reasons, many of those who had during the 
" debate positively argued against the thing, were 
called upon to be of that committee ; and 
amongst them, the Lord Falkland, and Mn 
Hyde, who stood up,, and * desired to be ex- 
" * cused from that service, where they could be 
<< ' of no use ; having given <so many reasons against 
<« * il^ that they could not apprehend any could be 
given for it j therefore thought, the work would 
* be b^ttpr done, if those who had satisfied them- 
«< «. ^elye^, vith the reasonableness of what they 
« < wished, would undertake the converting and 
«< * disposing of other men.* There was a gentle- 
" man who sate by (Mr. Bond of Dorchester ; 
•< very severe, and resolved, against the Church 

1 Lib* iv. 
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«and the Court j) who, with much passion, and 
«* trouble of mihd, Said to them, * For God's sake 
** * be of the dottimittee j you knOw none of our side 
« < can give reasons :' Which made those who over- 
" heard him smile : thdiigh he spoke it suddenly ; 
" and upon observation that the leaders were tiot 
<<then in the House. Otherwise, it cannot be 
*• denied, those who conducted them, and were the 
" contrivers of the mischief, were men of great 
*f parts, and unspeakable industry; and their 
*^ sitence in some debates, proceeded partly from 
*< pride, that it might appear their reputation drid 
interest had an influence upon the sense of the 
House, against any rhetorick or loglck : but 
principally from the policy they were obliged io 
*^ use: for, though they could have given a preg- 
"nant reason for the most extravagant overture 
•* they ever madef, and evinced it, that it was the 
** proper way to their end ; yet, it not being time 
" to discover their purposes (how apparent soever 
" they were to discerning men) they were neces- 
" sarily to give no reasons at all ; or such as were 
** not the true ones/' 

But the Reformers of those days were not less 
skilled than our own in the mystery of Petitibns* : 



<' The Parliament drew up petitions ;,,. r 

To 'tself, and sent them, like commissions* 
, To tve//-a^c^ffi? persons down, ' " ^ ' 

In every city and great tOT^ ; 

With power to levy honufe and men, ^< 

Only to bring them back agen : 
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Ehey well comprehended th&t masses of ma}ikind 
are determined by the winning oi* losing side ; and 
how a little contrivance may suffice to pass off the 
boisterous opinions of a few for the sentiments of 
thousands. 

♦* It was a slrange disingenuity/' says Lord 
Clarendons " that was practised in the procuring 
*^ these petitions ; which continued ever after^ ia 
** the like addresses. The course was, first to pre»- 
" pare a petition very modest and dutiful, for the 
" form ; and for the matter, not very unreason>- 
** able ; and to communicate it at some public meet- 
** ing, where care was taken it should be received 
** with approbation ; the subscription of very few 
"hands filled the jpaper itself where the petition 
'* was written ; and, therefore, many more sheets 
** were annexed for the reception of the number, 
^* which gave all the credit and procured all the 
" countenance to the undertaking. When a muL- 
" titude of hands wSis procured, the petition itself 
** was cut off, and a new one framed, suitable to 
** the design in hand, and annexed to the long list 
" of names which were subscribed to the former, 
.** By tiiis means, many men found their hands 
^^ subscribed to petitions of which they before had 
" never heard." 



For this did many, many a mile, 

Ride manfully in rank and file, 

With papers in their hats, that show'd 

Aa if they to thfe pillory rode." 

^ HudibraSf]^axtu 
- 1 Lib.iii. 
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The petition ftotn Buckinghamshire was escorted 
to town by four thousand persons, and each man 
bore the protestation in his hat. " Petitions,'** 
says the Parliamentary History, ** came now very 
*• thick from several counties of England, for a 
" reformation both in Church and State/' *' We 
" have received many more," said Mr. Pym to the 
House of Lords, " but I am directed to communi- 
"** cate to your Lordships four especially — from 
" London, Middlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire." * 

1 The Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of London 
represent that " there is such a decay of trading, and such 
** scarcity of money, as is likely, in very short time, to cast 
** innumerable multitudes of poor artificers into such a depth 
*' of poverty and extremity as may enforce them upon some 
** dangerous and desperate attempts, not fit to be expressed, 
" much less to be justified ; which they leave to the wisdom of 
" this House speedily to consider and prevent. 

** These are the evils under which the petitioners do exceed- 
" ingly labour and languish ; which they humbly conceive to 
** have sprung from the employing of ill-affected persons in 
^* places of trust and honour in the state, and near to the 
" sacred person of His Majesty ; and that those evils are still 
<* continued by means of the votes of Bishops and Popish Lords 
«< in the House of Peers." 

In a petition from divers citizens of London, it was prayed, 
that *^ grievances inaj be redressed ; the cause of their fears 
" removed ; justice executed upon the said Earl qfStrqffbrdy and 
**« other incendiaries and offenders ; and the rather, in regard 
" till then^ the petitioners humbly conceive, neither religion, 
" nor their lives, liberties, nor estates, can be secured." 

The county of Essex, after accusing Ul-^iff^cted persons as 
the cause of ^^ many thousands coming to sudden want," hum- 
»bly pray that ** the Bishops, who have hindered the success of 
<< your godly endeavours, may be excluded the House of Peers; 
'< not. doubting but that then our petitions, form^ly presented 
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The petitions were presented: — "My Lords/' said 

** to tbl$Hou6f,wiU.receiyie the mor^ fuiU! and speedy answer." 
Just so are the people taught to believe of a Reform Parlia- 
ment. They add, as is also the modern fashion, " We are 
'< resolved to assist you in you^ rights and privileges with our 
^ estates andlheSf-against the enemies of God, the King, and 
« State ! " 

The other petitions run in the same language and sentiment ; 
— so easy is it to make any thing appear a grievance, and then 
induce multitudes to cry out against it ! Substitute <^ Tories '* 
and '' Boroughmpngers," &c. wherever accusation is made, 
and no one will be at a loss to trace existing resemblances. 

Now do the people hope for a cheap government ! Let them 
read the testimony of those who favoured Reform in earlier 
days, and afterwards lived under it : — '' This ship-money was 
** generally misliked : myself was then a collector for it in the 
** place I lived in. I remember my proportion was twenty- 
*< two shillings, and no more. If we compare the times then, 
• '* and the present in which I now live, you shall see a great 
** difference even in assessments, the necessity of maintaining 
/' our armies requiring it : for now my annual payments to the 
<* soldiery are very near, or more than, twenty pounds ; my 
*• estate being no way greater than formerly." — Observations 
on the Life and Death of King Charles, hy W* Lilly , Student in 
Astrology, 

Walker, in speaking of grievances experienced from the 
aommittees, as they were called, says, ** To historlse them at 
'^ large would require a volume as big as the Book of Martyrs. 
** 'pie people are now generally of opinion, they may as easily 
** find charity in Hell as justice in any Committee ; and that 
'^ the )^ing hath taken down one Star-Chamber, and the Par- 
^' liament hath set up a hundred." 

*' These Committees are excellent spunges, to suck money 

f^ from the people, and to serve, not only their own, but also 

^^' the covetous, malicious, ambitious ends of those that raked 

<< them out of the dunghill for that employment." — Jfic^. 

. Independency. 

If any one has leisure, it would be worth his while just to 
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Mr. Pym \ **iii these firtfr petitions you may hear 
** the voice, or rather the cry, of all Engkmd.^^ So 
are we told at • th€ present day; and our Messrs. 
Pym are equally applauded by the House of Com- 
mons for their daring a3sertions. 
Nor can we percdve that the leading men- of 

look at a catalogue raisonn4 of placemen under the Common- 
wealthy given in the same work. It would make a monarchii^t'a 
mouth water. We must, however, add the concluding para- 
graph : — **• Besides these offices, commands, and gratuities, 
" every member of the House of Commons is, by their own 
^^ or^er, allowed four pounds per week a man ; which amounts 
<' to one hundred and ten thousand pounds per annum." Would 
it have been high treason to call them pensions on the Civil 
List ? 

Hume says, '' It appears that the late King's revenue, from 
'* 1657 to the meeting of the LoDg Parliament, was only 
" 900,000/. :" in 1657, the whole of " the taxes might, at a 
** medium, amount to about 2,000,000/. a year ; a sum which 
*^ much exceeded the revenue of any forcqer King, Crom- 
« well died.more than 2,000,000/. in debt, though the Parlia-. 
** ment had lef^ him in the treasury above 500,000/.,. and in 
«* stores the value of 700,000/." 

And yet Hobbes, in his Behemoth, when describing the 
temper of the people of England at the election of 164<0, says, 
" He was thought wisest and fittest to be chosen for a member 
" of Parliament, who was most averse to the granting of sub- 
" sidies, or other public payments." (So it was in ,l830.)| The 
people must have be^n astonished at their first e^rts in. ^q? 
nomy! ,7 

1 Among other " evil influences," he stated ," the jgreat 
** power that an interested andjactious party hath in the P^c* 
" liament, by the continuance of the votes of th^^^ishops.^d 
'^ Popish Lords in your Lordships' House." ^j 

'^ The fomenting and cherishing of a malignant party through- 
*^ out the whole kingdom." For this speech he received pe 
thanks of the House of Commons ! 
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1640 and 1831 differ at all in will or power upon, 
the next great step of the revolutionary process,' 
INTIMIDATION. A most pestilent work has been 
lately printed, in which instruments of violence 
bear the explanatory motto, " Ratio ultima re* 
gum : " We accept the compliment in the name of 
the King, and avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to remark, that the ** ratio ultima • ' of our mixed 
system is the " ratio prima " of the democratic : 
we have seen its substance in the occurrences of 
the last fourteen months, and its principles in the 
columns of The Times, that Ministerial print, sup- 
posed to be under the peculiar divinity of Lord 
Hudibras and Vaux. 

It has always been the practice of revolutionists 
to vilify their opponents by a nickname; which, 
being bandied from mouth to mouth, imbibes the. 
malignity of each speaker, and furnishes to the 
multitude a compendious argument to justify any' 
violence of language or action. Thus, in France, 
they embodied every vice under the appellation of 
** aristocrats ; " in England of 1640, under that of 
malignants ;^^ in England of 1830, of" boroughs, 
mongers^ Any one whose principles were con- 
servative, or his conduct loyal, — any one, in short, 
who exhibited an unwillingness to go whole lengths 
with them, — was classed as a malignant y and pro*, 
nounced an enemy ^ to his country, and a traitor 

• 1 The forms of law were held too good for them; the hill of 
attainder against Lord Strafford was resisted in the Lords ; but 
lest << what had been said on the Earl's behalf in point of law, 
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to the King. So is it with us : let atoy one reperase' 
the radical newspapers, the speeches in Parliament, 
the speeches at public meetings, " the whisper of a 
fojctioriy^^ and he will find not only the same senti- 
ments, but actually the same language* . It would 
be tedious to make extracts in confirmation of our 
statements — the sounds are still. ringing in every 
ear,^ and honest hearts still beat with indignation. 

It was then, as it is now, a most admired policy 
to render all constitutional opposition invidious, 
and frighten timid men from a discharge of their 
duty. The Bill of Attainder against Lord Straffi)rd 
was sent to the Peers : — ^ ** The same day, as a 
^ hetier argument to the Lords speedily to pass the 
" Bill, the nine and fifty members of the House of 
** Commons who had dissented from that Act had 
" their names written in pieces of parchment or 

^. and, upon the want of proof, should hare made any impres-' 
" sion on their Lordships, he (Mr. Solicitor St. John) arerred 
" that, in that way of bill, private satisfaction to each man*s 
^' conscience was sufficient, although no evidence had been 
^ given in at all : and as to the pressing the law, he said, it wa» 
V true we give laws to hares and deer, because they are beasts^ 
" of chace ; but it was never accounted either cruelty or foul 
" play to knock foxes and wolves on the head, as tliey can be 
** found, because they are beasts of prey."— ^ Hi^* Aeb. b« iii. 
Radical Reform in Qo\irt& of Justice} , 

" They (the Lords) were awed partly also by the House, of 
" Commons itself, which, if it desired to undo a Lord, had no 
^* more to do than to vote him a delinquent. 
- " ^. A delinquent; what's that? a sinner, is it? Did they 
<< mean to undo all sinners ? 

" B. By a delinquent they me^nt only a roan to whom they 
« would do all the hurt they could.*' — Behemoth. 
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paper, under this superscription — * Strafford- 
" * lANs/ OR Enemies to their Country; and these 
" papers fixed upon posts, and other most visible 
«* places about the city ; which was as great and 
" destructive a violation of the privileges and free- 
** dom of Parliament as can be imagined : yet being 
" complained of in the House, not the least coun- 
•* tenance was given to the complaints, or the least 
" care taken for the discovery." ^ 

How oftea have we seen sundry Members of the 
House engaged in taking lists of those who voted, 
in any way, against the popular feeling ! Lists, cor- 
rected lists in black and red, spread far and wide 
the names of the opponents to the Reform Bill ; 
and the Hudibrastic Journal presented, in its co^ 
lumns, an analysis of the lives of the conservative 
party* 

But it was necessary to give some outward visi- 
ble signs of ulterior measures. In May, 1641, the 
Queen's mother was threatened; and the mob 
^* talked of coming the next day into St. James's 
" Fields.'* Again : " The disorders of the multitude 
" were much increased ; there had marched towards 
" the Tower a thousand sailors and others who 
" pulled down the houses." — This called forth an 
order " to prohibit tumults,'* — that is, a proclam^ 
ation : they denounced the riots of their own excit- 
ing.— The tumults, however, got worse j the Com- 
mons agreed with the Lords " in apprehension of 

I Lord Clarendon, lib. iii. 



)^ dianger : but fearing that all dire that dati be 
^^ used may prove insufficieqt for the assuraiiice of 
f^ her protection, and desirow to prevent the 
'< blemigh that may fall ujpaa the nation . by any ill 
f ^ accident, the Commcms da entreat their Lord- 
*^ ships humbly to represent these things to His 
^< Majesty, that tha Queen ^ may be moved to de 
^* part this kingdom (*' or, in other words, that ih 
order to rescuing so great a person from personal 
danger, the Duke of Wellington be induced to rel- 
tire from office. 

The Revolutionists as much dreaded justice in 
tibe case of Lord Strafford, as our Ministers now 
dread returning sense in the people : agitation was 
the remedy for bpth. We sbgll give the account 
from the Parliamentary History : mr m Very early 
^^ in the mojning there met, about Westminster HaH, 
^^ a great number of citizens, 5000 or thereabouts^ 
f^ being, for the most part, men of good ^ fashion, 
^9 who, as the Lords and Parliamentpmen came by*, 
*^ made a lane for them to pass with their icoacfaes; 
f^ calling upon them for justice against th? Earl of 
«< Straflford and others 5 complaining that tkfftf were 
** uifdone thvQv^h the want of due exectitipn thereof; 

1 U^popular^ because represented to be popishly affected* 

2 B^t Mo Whitlocke calls them a ^< rabl^le of 9bout60(K>-oiit 
of ^}ie pity, who came throi^ing down to Westminsteri mmed 
with swords, cudgels, and staves. He imputes this tumult to 
the pulpits (the press of those days), from some of which had 
t>een preached to the people the day before the peces^ty of 
justice upon some great delinquents now to be acted.** — Me- 
mortals. 
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^^ and that trading was «o deco(3^d thereby, that 
« they could scarce get bread ' to mnintain their 
f** families/* N<>w i« there aman who does not 
recognide in this last sentence' the inflammatory de^ 
liisiond which have so prevailed among the lower 
iu>rt, and made them so eager for Reform f^ 
' It continues t ^* The Lords generally gave them 
•*< good 'W(»'ds ; amongst whom the Lord Hi^ 
*« Steward, upon whom they called with gmatelt 
" clamour, went out of his coach, some other of 
*• the Lords being with him, and with his bat ^^ ih 
*^ his hand, prayed them to be quiet, and what lay 
i/* io, bis power should be done ; and he would like^ 
'^^ wise move His Majesty, that justice might be 
** executed according to their. requests." — Again : 
** When the Earl of Holland caijaie out. to take 
^' coach, they redouUed their cry f - and, coming up 
••'ta the Earl of Bristol's coach, some of them told 
" him. For you, my Lord of Bristol, we know you 
*^ are aa apostate from the cause of Christ, and our 
f * mortal enemy ; we do m/ot therefore craoe justice 
^**from yo% but shall shortly crave Justice upon you; 
V. ofidj/ourjalse son, the Earl Digby.^^ ' 
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. ,} \ ** I^ ^'^ Revenue has, therefore, fallen off in the last Quarr 
*^ ter, the opponents of the great measure of Reform,, w}io have 
^Ssc]{ Jl^ng kqpt the nation in a ferment, are alone to blame, 
\^\j^i^ ^fijiradd a deficient national income to the other offe^cc^ 
/' ftr y{¥^ ^J *^? responsible! mt the baj;,of the puWic/' -»n- 

j?!?fi<l Ja^^- W?^' .".... . :t". 

jj .,?,Xflr^fl15It9,n^d his great coat at Northampton J 

.\. .f^C^rppdon, ; p# 201. ',' The u^t fjay great multitu<jUs. of 

<< people came down to Westminster, and crqwded ^ibojiit ithe 
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.In the>8amqj«^i jtM J^»ltt^ of^Parlwraent 
thrf w; the pfy)p)e tlwtffc tpte the fever fix>ni which 
they were, i?wqy€«ing j tbeiviol©«.ce Atthe elections 
fanned .tl^(neFM<*ii^;tP.n4.dmvfe them froai the 
iM4; a^d Mimsterjiil^yi stifling ]iieAa<ii)^ obtoioi^ ;a 
majority. Ti^m ifespective-tritirnf^bftiaMcr Jboed 
§tmffprd and commoa sfeasei wer§' oelebwtefl in 
, rinjilar. f^jpioijigs. Sir Philip Wa^lck^.A bon^m- 
jrporgr^ and probably an aye-^witiwi38^ s^y^t*^. f ^iTo 

10 ' l"^!J^ ' "> ' '? ,1 r-""*: — r^. — .. ■■■- " ' > ■ < — ' ■■■ . »'» tfj - f **■■ 

if I H^njf^ pf;peera|/e|jf3j§iming, with ,great oitfcrj^s^ < H^l ibey 

^^<M would have justice;' and publicly reading th^jiamas^pf 

** those who had' dissented from the Bill in the House of Com- 

"^liabiift as enemies to their country ; and, as any Lord ^sed 

'^^ihj^ Qiaihd f Justice ! JnxtiqiBh 9fxi wilh great .mdeoefw^d 

<<,iiVBol^nce^« pressing upon and Uirusting , those J^or^^ .^/lOPi 

^< tliey suspected hot to favour that Bill; professing aloud^ 

*• * £hatHhey'V(mId*be governed and disposed by the hdhour- 

i^i^sbldfliiousbidf Comidofis.' . These unheard of acts offinso- 

.«* ^nf^^l^ l^editl^iix^opiinued ao< many d^ys till m^ny Xpsds 

" grevo so really apprehenswe q^ having their brains beaten outy 

*^ that they absented themselves from the House ; ana others, 

^ Undmg Mrhali ' seconds ih^ House of *■ Commons weis Klee to 

f* hvve to compass whati^v they \de8ired| dianged thar mipdA ; 

• <' and so. in an afternoon, when^ of the fourscore who had 

<< been present at the trial, there were only six and forty 

•'Lords in the House (the good people stifl crying at t&e 

" doors for justice), they put the Bill to the question, ^ud 

•* eleven Lords only dissenting, it passed that rioi!i56,' knd was 

« ready for the King's assent. " ^'^^ ''^^ f ^^' |' 

?. • <« The King continued as resolved as ever hot ta'gfvS*-his 

*• eotisent; the same oratory then attended him'%i^*V"rtm^all 

'^ which hud prevailed at Westminster ; and a rd6bi6 of many 

" thousand people besieged that place, cfyftig btH; '* Jttstide, 

" * Justice J that they 'mould harm justice y tiit withSiut^gfeat 

^ and insolent threats and expressions, tf^hat they tvoutttdoifit 

*^'ioerenot tpeeiUy grantedP' ' '•--<" i * 
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«** show how mad this wHpIe people were, especially 
♦* in and about this then bloody, and brutish city 

(London), in the eyening of the diy wherein he 

(tord Strafford) was executed, the greatest de- 
" monstratioiis of jojr tfia!t possibly could be ex- 
;«| pressed ran through the whole town and coun^ 
*• tries hereabout ; and many that came up to town 
^ qn purpose to see the execution, rode in triumph 
*' ^ack, waving their hats, and with all expressions 

of joy, through every town they went, crying, 
iflis headis off I his head is offV and mifiant/ 
^}' places committing insotencies uponj and brealcing^ 
" thfi windows qfi those persons who would not so^ 
♦« temnize this festival with a bonfire. So ignorant 
** and brutish is a multitude.^ Now we of the 
present day must perfectly bear in mind the illu- 
minations devised by the Lord Mayor Key, and the 
outrages committed on the houses of tho^ wlio 
enteitained obnoxious opink)ns. 
' But there was more t6 be eflectied, nor could 
it be done without furth^ agitations; the parHa- 
nifiiitaiy leaders had determined to ou^^t the Bishops 
ftotti the House of Lords. We i^all ^ve the ei^ 
tir^ ^passage * : — ** This ^ and such stufl^ beitig 
*^;*pfl»ted an4 scattered amongst the people;, muiti. 
•^^tadfes of mean persons flocked to Westminster 
^*^ilall, tmd about the Lords^ House, crying as they 

'jvent ,up and down, * No Bishops t No Bishops I ' ^ 

1 Clarendon, lib.lv. 
V'^^-A p6titi^ ^ubli^faed, in the naeme of thfe appremtices^ 
against prelates. 

3 Bishop Hall, speaking in the House of Lords^ said, ** I be* 
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*« that so they might carry on Reformation. 
When the disorderly .rabble, spoke of now, first 
came down, they resisted them, and would not 
*< suffer them to disturb the Houses ; and some of 
** them, with great rudeness, pressing to the door 
** of the House of Peers, their Lordships appointed 
the Guards to be called up to remove them ; and 
the Earl of Dorset, being then l«ord Lieutenant 
of Middlesex, (the crowd oppressing him, and re- 
•* fusing to leave the room,) in some passion, called 
^' upon the Gpard • to give fire upon them,* where- 
upon the rabble, frighted, left the place, and 
hasted away. 

^* The House of Commons, incensed that their 
friends should be so used, much inveighed s^ainst 



** seech you to conjBider, whut it is that there should be iii 
*^ Ijondon no fewer than fourscore congregations of several 
sectaries, as I hare been credibly informed, instructed* by 
guides fit for them ; eohUersi tailors, feltomakevs, and 9uob 
<^ like tvash, which are all taught to spit in the £Eice of their 
*^ mother, the Church of England, and to defy and irevile her 
** Government; From hence have issued those dai^erous 
** assaults of our church*govemors; from hence that nuiiidhitiOn 
** of ba$e and scurrilous libels and pamphlets 'Whevefvith wie 
^ have been of late overborne." • . *^ If these lawless outrages be 
** yet suffered to gather head, who knows where they wiU end? 
^ My Lords, if these men may, with impunity and'fi^efdti^'thUs 
** bear down ecclesiastical authority y it is to hejeared thf^ tM 
** not rest thercy but tvill be readi/ to affront cvoU po^mer too,^^(^T 
Lordships know that the Jack StratoSy And Cadesy and Wat 
Tylers of former times did not more cry down learnlnj^ than 
nobUityHr^HalCs Works y folio, 1683. 
This speech has an additional interest, as being theJast made 
in that House by one of his order. 

c 3 
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"the Earl of Dbrset, ahafelkefd'^^PiddudAg him* 
"* of high treason,* at 'K^"^*^F^(EriWing^^ soiwe 
<* • lAipeachment agalnSt 'Hifn;^ fdi»' fetiifle^ Judgment 
"he hhd been patrty ta iri i!lTe%ir^Chttmber or 
" coundil table. ' ,,^.v. \. . . 

'^ It V^s -qtirbkly anderstbdd ' abtdad that the 
** Commons liked well the visits of their neigh - 
"'bout* ;• so that the people assembled in grea/ter 
" nuitlbers than before about the House of PecM^^ 
".^jpajling still out, with one voice, ^ No JBishops l^N^o 
* ^7 /^ JS^kh Lords 1 * crowded and affroMitedsucb hQuds, 
••'^s c^me near them, who they knew affected rtot- 
" thjpfr ends, calling them ' rotten-liearted Lordsy\ 
l^t^liOceeds : — "The tumults continued, and their 
«• ^inSblences increased, insomuch as maiiy dissolute 
"aricl profe-ne people went into the dbbfey at 
«f Westminster,. and v^quld have pu|lq4 dowa the 
<^><yrgans'and some ornaments of the<)hiir0h^ .'but 
«*.' being resisted, and by force ilriven oiit; '•ihtey 
< j'^ijhreatened * they would come with greater riii^ii- 
<<f«frbei^s,.aaid pull down itbe^ichurch/ . : ,. 

-'^ Hereupon the Lords send again to the Hiwisd 
*^ qf P^mmons to join with them in their declar- 
<($Bfion^ ai^id/mauy members of that House com- 
'•^Mti«ed'^'that they could not come with safety 
{'^tejMa^ S6use ; * and that *some of them had been* 
%*(pfi«MU^d ^ndyery ill entertained by those people. 
'fi'^^bitdsTOwded about the door/ But this confer^ 
^'^{i&e;-^biiia' W be procured, the debate beifig 
%%m,momM, 5,QWe.,,Qth£}-. time, a,ftef .s^yeral 
" speeches had been made in justJricatiofl>o€ ih@aii 
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«* and comjtn€«(j^ticp\Qf',thfiir affeptiQUs j ^"^^ say. 
^* i»g^ « they musilr npt digcour^ige their friends, this 
« ^ being a timpihj^jf mu?t make use of all friends ; ^ 
" Mr* Pym hiipadf saying, * G^d forbid the Hotm 
" * 0^ Commons should proceed in any way to dis-^ 
*^ ^)hearten peofk to obtain their jitst dfisires in such 
" ^away.'^'y . . ^ - 

- After the rejection of the Bill by Ifhe House of* 
.h&vd$f the revolutionary party felt great alarm, L^st 

* V The reader will thank us for giving him an extract ^otn 
a'ki&tiir {yatnphlet^ «ndtled Hard Measure^ printed in Bii^op 
HaU's 'Works : — ** Tlhe rout did cot. stick openly to profi^sa^ 
*^ that they would pull the Bishops in pieces* Messages wpr^^ 
'< sent down to them from the Lords ; but they still held jjrm, 
** both tx) the place and their bloody resolutions. It now gveir} 
'^ to be tqrchrligiity and one of the Ldrds (the Marquis of lli^t^ 
<< ford) qame up to the Bishop's form, and told us we were in 
<< great danger, advising us to take some course for our own 
<* safety; and, being desired to tell us what he thought tlie 
^ best wsy» counselled tts to continue in the Parliament House 
<<ia]l|hatpighti * For/ said hey ' these people vow they wjll 
** * watch you at your going out> and will search every coach 
" * for you with torches, so as you cannot escape.* Hereupon 
*^ the House of Lords was moved for some order for^the pre« 
'^veotba^ these mutinous alid riotous meeting^^ and mesBsages 
" were sent down to the House of Commons, to this p.urppse« 
<< more than once ; but nothing was effected. However^for thQ 
** present (for so miuch as all the danger was at ihe rising of th^ 
<i House), it was earnestly desired of th« Lord«> that 19099^ CAre 
*' toighi be taken of our safety. The motion w^ i^ecqved jbj 
** some Lords with a smile; some other Lords, as trie Earl of 
** Manchester, undertook the protection of thfe At6iMA6p*ot 
** Yoriki aadUscoijbpany (whose shelter I weot uniiev)^ |;^^^ii* 
'«,lptdging9. The r^^t, some pf them hy th^i^ Ipng j^lay^/ijthei^ 
** by secret and far-fetched passages, escaped. Jiome; therefore 

** it was not for us to venture any more to thi HoUei WMii^uV 
^< some betteir ^surance^'* >- .:.^ '■.'.:/ .- ' 

c 4 
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the countiy should ac^ui^scis in .th^t i^ited de^ 
cision; We had^ therefore, a renewal of tbeir neveiM 
failing agitation; correspondeno^ 7^9 opened li^th 
Political Unions : Nottinghajpy ^D^i^by^ and Bristol 
g^Ve a succession of tumults* ^ach AUCpaBSkig the 
other in ati*ocitj» The Bishops i^ere mairked oat 
for personal insult from mob and Ministers ; nor 
did the PresB relax its efforts to Endanger the etist*' 
ence of the order by identifying their destrucfeton 
with the sports of the rabble*^ . :• r 

TTherfe never was wanting ii^. those time»)<[w^ 
neitlier in these) any one to imagine and propoed^ 
the most impudent measures, if they but promised 
the ynli^test bh^ilce of success. It must be fresh 
in ^Very one's memory that Sir F. Burdett gravdy 
8i!iggested the ejkclusioh of all borough members^ 
firbm the debates on Reform $ nor Was he rebukfdd 
by the Minister. ^ This proposition wa& extended 
by the out-door powers to the <^ borough-^mongering 
« Lords*' ih the Upper House. Had they leawied 
thi^ &0m the precedent of that temperate gentle* 
mauy Mn Fym, who^ in a conference with the 
Peers^ declared that << the Commons had cohimahded 
^< Wta and his colleague to present a proposition to 
<< their Lordships, tkat all the Bishops may be 4U8^ 
" pended from their votes upon that BiU, entithd 
^^ Ah Act to disable all Persons in Holy Orders 

^ Byjiinting that the Bishops should heneeforifard be sub- 
stitlAek'^or the effigies of Guy Fawkes* 

• ««ift'ittWt"acbilrably so by Sir €. Wetherell. 

.It. .... ' 
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<* ft} eo^ereise dfty ' JufBdiction or 4uth(mty tcm 

It has been ver^'timch the cmt of the present 
d«ty (for we cfettf fcillr it nothing else) to quote the 
straight afifectiofts of the people, in answer to tb^ 
alleged incotnpiitibifiliy of Refprm with an herp(Ji*j 
t^-y legislative bc^. The people, it is §ai4.4^^j 
sirous^ of their own rights, have no wish whatever 
to'43^oh upon others j they respect the Lords wd 
admire the Constitution as established in tl^iee 
elK^^ ^ihI wiish, day, demand, that the privil^^, 
of ea0h should enjoy unabated operation. . , , ^ | 

i In vain have we urged the nature of the demo- 
cratic principle, and set forth its practice in tjti^^j 
final ab<^Ution of the peerage. The Reformerij; 
r^lyy that this measure was not effected until the 
l?Bdjktnetit hstd passed into other hands^ or^ as y^ . 
say, '' had^ l>een reformed in accordance with pce- 
domiiumt powers. But if we refer back to ant^^ 
cedent periods, we shall firid the Very essence of a 
peerage questioned, their condition insulted^ their 
privilege set aside, and the right of individuals to . 
coiBttol the national will openly disputed by autho- 
rity of the Commons. . « 

The republican principle was rife, but it w^nt^d . 
poiwer : the Constitution had means, even in trou- 
blous times, to make itself obeyed ; and had not 
the force of tlie army been added to the Commons, 
the her^itary Peers might have saved the empire. 
So it is with us. Reform, as a great incre^Q 'of 
strength, must operate on the House of Lords as 
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ed^arople how deaigiOa are ^ s^t t forth : m moder^timif 
and fulfilled witfo viptettce. > . . \ \, 
^ We do not h^ititft to asa^itt, that tfee progress of 
th0 futuire lias Jbeen.d^^ly' chalked out by the* 
evifpta^ of that past, and that as it was with oik fore* 
^he>Fs^ sOr williit be with us aod our children. .So 
long as the House of Lords concurred with the 
QoAl^fsif^s and the democratic voice,. there> j\ji^as 
perfect harmony of feeling and expression ; butinor 
sllpner had the Peers ventured : leither to dis^eht 
altogetber, or tarry in their approval, than the» 
petpular lieaders saw the Constitution in anot;)iH^rr 
i^htr In- January, 1642, when the Lords hesi^ 
tasted to give effect to some measures from the 
Commons, Mr. Pym, in a conference, thus ex«^ 
pressed himself^ :•-*-« I am nowconie tO' acdn- 
<5.chision ; and I have nothii^ to propound to. 
H your Lordships, by way Of request or dieBirej|,&ooit 
<^:the House of CommoD** I doubt not bat youp> 
^^ judgments will tell you whjit is to be, done : your 
'^^ consciences, your honours, your interests,- will 
ff ^^l. upon you for the doing of it. The Com^ 
^^.paops.will be glad to have your concurrence and 
"A/?iPfip §3Ving the kingdom; but if they fail of 
•Vlilt^at ^)K)uld not discourage then) in doing their' 
*si4"1iy ^ ^-^d whether the kingdom be lost or savedj 
f»5i(})u^t I h^pe, through God's blessing, it wiU ^be* 
" saved,) they shall be sorry that the story o(f..tbii^ 
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*' piti^ent PadiiMtfiiitt»hkf]d teil^ ^oMer^yv -that, irt 
^< so great diisig^Mdiid^^ extretmt)^^ i^^ Hdase of 
«f Commons should he enfiufced tO'MW the kingdom 
«• ahne, and tikatthie House Df Pteefs should have 
^* ho part in the honour ictf • the preservation of ity 
<^ you having so* great «iii interest in the gbod sioc*^ 
** oess of those end^vours^ in respect of your greM^ 
"estates and?high degrees of nobility.^ ^ ; ^ / 
^ This speech received the thanks of the Sp<Miker> 
inrthetharae of tije Commons* House. f 

h{i}is& same geivtl^Kxmn^ who/ from ' his talents dnd 
exjierience had jusliiy u lead in the popular coutilLi^ 
sds',i»»d6 likewise a motion, " That the maforpmrtl 
^^'Ofthe House q/ Commons^ and the minor part^ 
" the Lords, might be esteemed as an authentic ^^H^^ 
^^ currente^fhotk Hou^s.^^ ' '^ 

Biat the Ijocdsi though- frequently humiliated;) 
insisted opcasioitally on their constitutional privi- 
leges' ^ ^'Whereupon the Commons went ^ so far as 
openiy- tell the Lords, " that they themselves wer6' 
^'^^the i-epresenta-tive body of the whole kingdom; 
** a«d that the Peers were nothing but individuals^ 
<<iwhd held their seats in a particular capacitj^ ;' 
*'* and therefore, if their Lordships will not cotiseiit 
^ to the passing of Acts necessary for the prasfen^-* 
*tiatit)n of the people, the Commons, together' with 
*f 'Slioh <£ the Lords as are more sensible djT ^h6 
*^^danger, must join together, and r^eserit th6' 
? ihatter to His Majesty/' ' ( ''^^^^^ '' 
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' The agitators then resorted to their old system of 
petitions, and invited ihe ratble ^o give judgment 
on diflScult points of religion and government.* 
A petition was presented from the young men, 
apprentices, and seamen; another from the poor 
tradesmen and manufacturers ; and a third from 

^ " Did they, for this, draw down the rabble, 
, Wilh zeal, and noises formidable ; 

^,/ And make all cries about the town \ .j '■. 

Join throats to cry the Bishops down ? . . < ; 

Who having round begirt the palace, ' ' ' i 

' (As once a iponth they do tW gallows,) • v *' 

;, . _• . As na^qiber^ gave the sign about, ; ' 

Set up their throats with hideous shout. 

When tinkers bawFd aloud to settle 
^^ Church-discipline for patching kettle : 

ii\ Ko soW'^elder did blow his. horn 

To |^elc[ a cat, but cry'd Reform* 

The oyster-women lock'd their fish up, 
* ' And trudg'd away, to cry, No Bishop ! 

The mouse-trap men laid saye-alls by. 

And 'gainst ev'l cqunspUors did c^« 

Butchers left old jCloaths in the lurch. 

And fell to turn and patch the Church. 

Some cry*d the Co^dnlitit, instead 

Of pudding'pies ^d ginger-bread* 

And some for brooms, old boots and shoes. 

BawFd out to purge the Common-House : 
iv • ; . Instead of kitchen-stu£P, some cry 
\ ' ^ : ■ A Gospel-preaching Ministry : 
... , And some for old suits, coats, or cloak, < ^ . 

. No isurplices nor service-book. * ^ 

'' ''A strange harmonious inclinati<)n ' * 

-AUj i'^Of iall degrees to r^rma^ton." ■ '^ 

Butler^ $ Hudibras, canto ii. vol. i. p. 14«7. 
^ What IB ^e difference between those times and^e present? 
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the porters of X^n^oi^ • ^^ they were , most 
graciously received by the House. 

In a petition from " thousands of poor people yi 
*< and about London." it was lirged that " those 
" noble worthies of the Souse of Peers who coucut* 

with your happy votes, may be earnestly desired 

to join with this Honourable House, and to sit 
** and vote as one entire * body, which, we hope, 
" will remove from us our destructive f6ars, and 
"prevent that which apprehension will make the 
" wisest and peacefulest men to put in execution/^ 

This also was most gracioudy received, and 
thanks were ordered to be given to the petitioners 
for their " great kindness.'* " To the which, when 
*• it was delivered by the Speaker^ who told them 
** that the House was in consideration of those 
** things whereof \hey complained, some of that 
** rabble, no doubt, as they had been tanght, rcr 
" plied, * that they never doubted the House of 
*< * Commons, but they heard it stuck in the Lords^ 
" ' House f and they desired to know the name of 
** * those Peers vrho hindered the agreement between 
" * the good Lords and the Commons/ '* ^ 

The delicacy of the popular leaders, , and their 
nervous sensitiveness to the constitutional rights of 
all, may be fairly estimated by a speech of Mr. 
Hollis to the Peers, wherein he ** desired to know 
^ the names of such members as should TDte con- 

at the commencement of the French Revoiutkni ! 
3 Clarendon, lib. iv. 
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^* trkrjrto th0^6iiUin0iitep£\tHe i^ommpiift:; '' said a 
speech also of jII^t. 'iSyrah^ iwhi>i lid^ alluding' ^ ta tbe 
violence q£ tbei rabbtejj deblaared iiKat ^* the people 
^SnrnH^not be^r^tmined w:tiie'ewprmsions of theh^ 

^hnThis: is {Mstory,^ and written> kt :bo large letters 
<r$|iat<jabyu0oe ivbo mias may iread. We camibt 
,9tod|^; th^n;^ thioga, and acknowledge the comtitU- 
itioliai forbearance of the Commons 4 taslitde^x^Mi 
Ive Jisten to or peruse the language^ <ij(!><tfaBli^t 
tMelve months in the House^jan^ in thi^ cocinti^^ 
jpo^d entertain the slightest hope that the pmilegi^s 
1^' the Peers will stand for an instant ag^iniA^ith^ 
jjiide of unqualified representation. . * 

* The ancient proverb of ^* Give -a man »n isch 
.^^^n4 he will take an ell'' had a prsootita}: iByi^ra- 
.tioii in the concesBJpnsr of King Chirles; and it is 
^rei^ring to enjoyianeqnai ilkis<7*ation intHecoir- 
^isesBJiOi^s of King. WiUoam^i We are^ hour^ tol4 
Uiat the .passing of* Referm will tranquillise thfe 
^lintry;. nor do we i4^estion its. momentftry 
'^i&Qts ; for a people^ ^ Hke an individual, may 
!^m^ while in exhaiistimi and astonishment ; b^eft 
we deny altogether its remedial power. The 
Revolutionists will commence upon the basi^jof a 
,rt/S[Hrmed Parliament, and declare that Reforal Was 
^always intended as the engine, not, the object;' ojf 
4;Ji^ir desires. We have precedepts ^ ta J^atie^^ 

i .^FSfl[e,. leading articles, speeches at to wa jmeetJAg^, .caojuajy 
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f^,^er:^BKpxj8sifi^Bf\iihdmitmoJS^\^ sstj^ Lord 
Glarendon \ .<* die ^eimpe'r ^ «nd sjpirit of the pep- 
** pie, both withih valid without the walls of the 

." there being likewise, about that time^: pasted^ by 

*♦ the King, the (wo Bills for takii%»^way tbe^Siar- 

f* Chamber Court, and the High Cottifni^sionJb sb 

^^^ diastthere was not a grievance w itoconvenidm^^ 

(f^jeai or imaginary, to which there wai^ mfl^^ik 

MXhsAoxigh remi^y applied \ aiid, there&lrd, ^ 

^^iineii expected that both armies would be speeid% 

^f .dis^ancted ; m^ such returns of duty ^nd^ d6^ 

t^ kpowledgraent be made to the King, as might 

^* he agreeable to their prq^ssioTis^ and to thfe 

f* jroyal favours he had vouchsafed to his people." 

i, Bi^t it turned out otherwise:: this Parliament^ 

^ow'rendiered indmortal, exce^ from suicide, con- 

Yier ted< its new powers i^to an instrument of ag- 

^raisi^^: 'The case of tonnage and poundage 

followed; a Bill was revived for extirpating epi^ 

copacy, and Sir Arthur liaselrigge^ offered tjo settle 

the^ militia ; then camel an insolent remonstrance^ 

l|o> the King against tl^ appointment to vdi^i^ 

1 Bill oF Attainder, and Act for continuing the Parliaments 

,^^h 4i,J^A yet\ m outrageoufi a Bill, that ClaTenddii ijiitlialili, 
-^/ When the title of this Bill was read it gave so g^^^i^^)^ 
" offence tp the House^that it seemed inclined to throwlt oi|^ 
'^^ithoiit ijifkfingit to be read, not without s6me reproact^ to 
<* the person, that brought it in, * as a matter of sedition.' ** The 
Bfll, howeter, wai^read, though it stopped there fof a tinie/ 
* Mr. Hume and the Bishopric of Derry ! • . > 
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sees ; the Irish Pressing Bill, atnl a total osurpa^ 
tion of the executive functions. ' ' . 

These measures, proposed within a veryshprt 
period isifter such satisfactoiy concessions, were, a^ 
is Well known, ultimately <:rarried ; yet each mea- 
sure successively was held out, in appearance, 
as a "final settlement/' "In the Bill for the 
^* Triennial Parliament, there were some clauses 
"very derogatory to monarchical principles ; yet 
w His Majesty, really intending to make these ooii- 
** ventions frequent, without any great hesitation, 
** ^enacted those two Bills together ; so much tc tJie 
?*' seeming joy and satis/mtion of both HotiseSf that 
^^ they pretended * to h^ve stfffident^ provided Jo/' 
«* ^ the security of the Commonwealth \ and that 
f * ^ there remained nothing to be done, but such a 
" < r^um of duty and gratitude to the King, ai9l 
*• * might testify their devotions j and that theii' 
** * only end was to make him glorious/ But thosa 
" fits of zeal and loyalty never lasted long.** * 

Sir John Wray, in his speech, seems to com- 
prise every happiness in the death of the Earl of 
StraflSbfrd ; — ^*Let us be well advised,*' said he, 
"'what to do^ in case we shajl be denied jiii^tice 
*• itt' this particular, upon which depends not only 
'J' the laappiness, but the safety of this Parliameiit, 
•^ qf^ this Jcmgdomt of ourselves, and of oqr po$te* 
•• titi^ai'^ The petition from divers citizen? pf 
libnc^oi? Tield the same language : many of <9ie 
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Privy Couocil»mged .tibfl ]p?« .ta pass th«i Bill of 
Attainder, saying, — **SrAgn^ jse^ «a other way t9 
«^ preserve hiinfie{f(md AU pa^tfrity than iy so doings 
f^ and theref6re.he au^t tor liie in^r^ teadar of the 
<^ safety of the kingdom thc^u of anyone person^ 
*< how innocent soever."* This, unfortunate 
Piineewas adrised to the: overthrow of* justice, 
«ad.his own honour, lest the Parliament shopld 
Ifiou^le the kingdom ; . and even so our present 
Atioisitefs have., given counsel to > undermine i the 
ImiildatioBs^ lest. the rabble should attack .^bt 
«ftp^!»tructure. Sir Haarry . Yane^ in a spoe^ 
iqica\.the *' unhappy condition the civil state is in^ 
^: whtkt Biahopahave votes in the House of Lord^,^' 
says, f^ their rooting up must be our only cpre^ 
g i^t ua ) tbfiU) with . om heart and resolution^ 
5^ gi^e. glory to, Gad> in complying with his provi»- 
^Id^ee, fofc. the gQod- ^ety and peace of his 
<< Ckurch at^d State^ whicl^ wiU be by passing this 
«* Bill we ari$ now upon/' ^, 

- ^ * 

1 . Clarei^doDy lib. iiL , * . 

^ After t^iS/Bill had been passed, another was brought for- 
ward against the Bishops. The King was persuaded that ^ the 
^'ptas^i^ of this 'Bill was tho onl^ way to preserve thB (Kbdif»}:^i 
^r^ere being so^ united a combination in this par^i:jI^^^;ho 
"^^Quld BOt be able to withstand it : whereas by the ^passing 
^ this Bill so many persons would be fully satisfied, that they 
**'i»otM jmt in nojarkher alteration';- but, onthe'othet hcUid^ 
^^ if ti^ey wtire crossed in this, they would vioI^htly'^ndeaV^ui 
^\m extirpation of Bishops, and a demoljshing^f the^holt 
'< fabric of the Church." The King consented to the Bill ; and 
soon after this '^ final settlement " of the question, Episcopacy 
was abolished by solemn Totel And how much shall we get 

D 
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When the Bill had refacSied th^'House of Lords, 
it was m(»t ably. resisted-tr^/^tbe^Biii^op of Lincoln, 
who urged the irrefiirtable argmme^t^ that *< if they 
*^ may netxiove Bi^bops^ tb^^ill next time remove 
•^ Bar«nh6 tamd £arls/' To iJiis ifr was replied, by 
JLordiSa^ and»'S^, ** The reason is not the same : 
•<* thte'one sitting by an honour invested in their 
>^< ^blood, £lnd'hereditary ; which, though it be in the 
'^ Kdi)g to grant alone, yet, being once granted,* he 
'^ bannot take away : the other sitting by a Banntiy 
*^ de{i6nding upoi^ an office which may be taken 
**away; for if they be deprived, of their office 
5^ »they Kt not" 

' This same answer is daily given to reasoners on 
' ?eopse^vative principles j and the intrinsic value of 
.it^was proved hf the abolititm qf the I^erage, a 
soerjfjew years qfter the expuldon cfthe Bhhops / 
* In all circumstances of diffidolty and terrok', men 
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by conciliation, as it is called, and bringing moderate men over 

to our ride! t! 

J ' Eten liu9 great Lord Falkland was for a tnne^ deceured 

cl^y^^^jpjjl^^pp.of a ** final settlement." He gave his support ^t 

fiTsf. 10 the Bill against the Bishops ; '< when the same argu- 
'^^ menF canie Into debate again, about six months afler, he 
^'^^"^cMng^d hits' opiiiioa : nor was he reserved in acktiowledginllg 
/<<,^t7^e had been deceived » apd by whom; and qpnfiessed^to 

<< his fpends, that Mr. Hampden had assured him^ that if tl^at 

<« tiWmighi pass, there would be notliing more attempted 'to 
^*« Ihy'^Jodlce of the CHuroh^whioh bethought, as ihe^ woild 
^^i^ki^i» <w^pt, wpuld be no ill composition." — HiftifieLi]fb, iii. 

So, many moderates are for compounding by the surrender of 

Schedule A ! 
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are ready to oompoufwi fw ^a temporary security, 
mistaking, as thidy oftentimes' do, strong hope for 
'conviction j but, ejlher in igoofance of human na- 
ture, or impatience to be freed from their alarms, 
they do not sufficiently consider .whether their con- 
cessions be of measures or principle^. A specific 
♦grievance, real or imaginary, being redressed, 4he 
operation of change may be terminlated ; but the 
coQcession of a principle has no bounds but those of 
the piunciple itself j and the politiciail who yields, 
be he right or wtong, must be prepared fbr thefuli 
extent of the principle he has conceded. : 

The principles of unqualified representation don- 
ceded by the Minister have already begun to deve- 
lope their results. King Charles was called * upon 
to expel the Bishops, as opposing, by their .votes, 
" the desires of the People; " King William is 
called upon to adulterate the Feo'age, because, in 
its purity, it opposes ** the desires of the People :*' 
thus the principle of unqualified Representation is 
gaining the ascendant over the law of constitu- 
tional control; and the Minister, it is said, will 
listen to the cry : yet who is to be judge of the 
manner in which the Constitution must bfe handled ? 
The Minister ! Why, then, was the Du]^e| (^ty^ol-' 
iington dismissed for treating it acoofdingrrtQjAi.^ 
principles! The People! Why, then, atfe^^ikey 
denied universal suffrage? The middling Claf^sies ! 
r Why, then, are the deci^ons of theik r>epgre$i^iii<^{^^ 
to be subjected to the revision Wf^n 4ieredi4aty 

^Peerage? ' ■•':.■'• ' ''' ■ '^; '';':[:': 
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The Patriots of those dstys, no less than of these» 
owned the soft impeachment of place and power. 
If we allow to some the character of error and 
good intentions, we must recognise in others the 
adoption of Reform as an engine of office : '* the 
** malignants were ruining the country,*' and so were 
the «* Boroughmongers ; it would be wrong to 
•* entertain our scruples any further. Quintus Cur- 
** tins was a voluntary sacrifice for the good of his 
•* country j let every Whig be a Quintus Curtius ! ** 
•< The great Patriots," says Clarendon, " thought 
they might be able to do their country better 
service if they got the places and preferments of 
the Court for themselves, and so prevent the evU 
" counsels which had used to spring f5pom thence/* 
In this way the unfortunate King was surrounded 
by revolutionary Ministers, and even the Law qffi^ 
cet' of the Crown, Mr. Solicitor St. John, held, it 
was known, opinions adverse to the Monarchy. 

In all revolutions the aggressors are the more 
active party, and at the present day it is painful 
to observe their superior alertness. We hold most 
decidedly the opinion, and apply it to this and all 
other periods, that if conservative principles were 
upheld with only a portion of the vigour exerted 
to undermine them, the world would be spared 
many scenes of anarchy. We arp content with the 
fact^ and need not tarry to inv/cstigate its causes; 
for otir purpose it is sufficient to trace, in both 
periods, a similar activity, and a similar supine- 
ness : itinerant Jacobins roam through the coun- 
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try, yet we Hear ho couuteracting eloquence; 
county meetings are assembled to speak the s^nse 
of the freeholders^ . and no Tory will attend 
them ^ } the revolutionary ,press is abhorred and 
encouraged; combinations are formed, we still 
remain dispersed ; and while our enemies execute 
various methods of attack, we are talking of the 
best methods of resistance, and leave others to- per- 
form them. 

It is dpubtle^ very wearying to attend the deli* 
beratioms every night in succession ; our adversaries 
know it, and act accordingly : their predecessors 
of 1640 did the saine ; they compelled the House 
to sit upon Saturdays^ " drove away a great number 
" of old gjad infirm opposers,*' carried Bills in thin 
Houses, and by the perpetual sitting of the Com- 
mons (with, shorter intervaji^ even tlian in our time) 
acquired for that House the executive power : in 
our day, Members are but a trifle more attentive ; 
Sir Ri Peel's best speech^ was delivered to a ragged 
House ; the Committee on the Eeform Bill, after 
the decision of the Schedules, was scanty in con- 
servatives; and the second reading of the new 
measure, in December last, was most coAtwy to 
the wishes of several Members, who wen^i JtbeQ 

1 << Every man thinking it high merit in him, that he ab- 
" sented himself from the company and place where all Hit 
*^ mischief was done, and that the keeping himself negativiely 
*^ innocent was as much as he owed his King and.Coupj^ry*','-^ 
Clarendon f lib. v. 

2 On Schedule B. . 
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proving upoti a fox or A partridge ^hat they would 
do to a Radical;^ « 
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1 <*lt was go late every day before the House was resumed, 
^ (the Speaker commonly learving tke Chair about nine of the 
^< qj^kf.and never resuming it till four in the adernooo,) that it 
** was very thin ; tfiey only, who prosecuted the Bill with ira- 
*' patience, remaining in the House; and the* others, who ab- 
*t horred it, growing weary of so tiresome an attendance, left 
*^ the House at dinner time, and afterwards followed their plea- 
** sures : so that the Lord Falkland was wont to say, ^ that they' 
^ ^ who hated Bishops, hated them worse than the Devil ; and 
^< ^ that they who. loved them, did no^t Jove them so well as 
*^* -their dinner,'" — Clarendon f bookiii. 
' ** It will be wondered at hereafter, when, by what hath been 
<< i^aid, the number and quality of the Peers is ecmsidered, who, 
^>'by absentinj^ ti^emselves from the House, and their resort to 
«^ His Majesty, sdfficiently declared, that they liked not those 
^< ecmclusions which begot those distractions; why both those 
^ Peers, and likewise such Members of the Conunona, who then 
^ and afterwards appeared in the King's service, and werp indeed 
<< fall or very near one moiety of that House, did not rather^ by 
<< their diligent and faithful attendance in the Houses, according 
<< to their several trusts reposed in them, discountenance apd re- 
** sist those pernicious andfetal transactions, than, by witlidraw- 
** ing themselves from their. :pr«per stations, leave the other 
V (whose ruinous intentions were sufficiently discovered) pos- 
** sensed of the reputation, authority, and power of a Parlia- 
*' nieift'; by which, it was evident, the people would be easily, 
** m-B, grciat degree, seduced. And though the observing Reader 
^^ iibay^ i]fp<Hi the collection of the several passages here set down^ 
^'beable'to answer those objections to himself; I am the rather 
^^ inditced, in this place, to apply myself to the clearing that 
.^fplOMU,' because not only many honest men, who, at a distance, 
.^ have considered it, without being privy to the passages witliin 
^ ihe walU> and those breaches which fatally destroyed, and took 
^^'a^ay the liberty and freedom of those Councils, have been 
^ i^eaHy ti^oubled, oir unsatisfied with that desertion, as they call 
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We cannot. r^ose injcppfideufi^ .on the loyalty 
of the kingdom, though we fully a4mit it ; virtue 
misdirected may produce as much cause for sorrow 

as the most stubborn, yicej, ]|?ij^t loyalty was not 
wanting even in the datyaxi^f 'Charles :M The greatest 
part of the Lords iri' Parliattient/*^ gay^' Hobties, 
" and of the gentry throughout Ehglancl, were more 
affected to a Monarchy than a popular Govwi'^ 
ment ; but s6 as not to endure to hear of the King's 



**it, of th^ service ta' Which they were incumbent, and ohdsen j 
« but that I have heard some, who were the chief, if not thdsolb 
f^ promoters of those violations, and the most violent 4eligns, 
** and have since (out of the ruptures which have proceeded 
'* from their own animosities) either been, or been thought i to 
** be, more moderately inclined, complain, * that the withdiaw-^ 
** * ing of- so many Members from the two Houses^was the prin^ 
*^ ^ pal cause of all calamities.' And they who have been the 
*< true authors of them, and still continue the same nteuy iiave 
^ taken pains to maice- and declare the others ^ Deserters? of 
" • their coisntryi and betrayers of their trusts, by thw vo- 
^^ ' luntary withdrawing themHselves from that CounoilJ , . 
*^ In the doing whereof, I sh&Il not^ I cannot, make any ex* 
*^ cuse for those (of whom soDnewhatisbeft^e spdcen) who, from 
*^ the beginning of this IVirliament, and in the whole pcogress 
** ofit, either out of laziness*, oi; negligence, or imcogitancyy^or 
'> weariness, forbore to give their attendance there^ wboacthe 
'^ number of those who really intended those- prodignrq^taten^ 
^atibris wasTery inconsiderable; and daily dve^maiigr/tQilJfteir 
'^ opinions, upon no other ground than that thcnumbi^diofidhe 
'^'dissenters appeared not equally diligent, and intent bpomtihjeir 
^ assertions : neither can I excuse the Peers> tbe^mtMbcatof^rt 
^ whereof being four for one, suffered themselves' to beoottsoni^d, 
'^ ^d per^w&ded, and threatened out of their rights by ftib^Xlfol 
^ of men, Whotn they might, in the beginning^ easilyF>hAve 
^'^ crushed," — Clarendon's History of the Rebellion^ vtoKti./Fast> if. 
page 661. This may serve for advice to Peers in Committee 1 
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** absolute power.*' Nor does Clarendon ^ say other- 
wise. ^* In the House of Commons were many 
^* persons of wisdom and gravity, who, being pos- 
** sessed of great and plentiful fortunes, though they 
** were undevoted enough to the Court, had all ima- 
" ginable duty for the King, and affection to the 
" Government established by law^ or ancient cus- 
«* torn ; and without doubt, the major part of that 
♦• body consisted of men who had no mind to break 
•* the peace of the kingdom, or to make any consider- 
" able alteration in the government^ of Church or 
•^ State.*' But no better proof can be given that such 
sentiments prevailed throughout the country, and do 
now prevail, than the constant and necessary use 
of the name of the King. Petitions and addresses, 
now as then, are filled with sentences of the most 

1 Lib. ill. 

^ The petition from Somersetshire, in June, 1642, is a 

pattern of moderation and sound loyalty. Nor is the letter 

from the gentry of Nottinghamshire to their representatives 

less so. 
9 It is curious to observe the rapid progress of opinions, and 

the manner in which persons become habituated to the con- 
templation of any measures. In the outset of the Long Par- 
liament, a petition was presented, praying for the ^^ total ex- 
** tirpation of Episcopacy ;'' yet the House (says Clarendon, 
lib.iii.) was so far/' from being possessed with that spirit, that 
*' the utmost that could be obtained, upon a long debate upon 
^* that petition, was, that it should not be rejected^ — it was only suf- 
** fer^ to remain in the hands of the Clerk of the House, with di- 
<< rection that no copy of it should be given** In less than a year 
afterwards, the House went mad on the abolition of Episcopacy. 
Now, what they said on the first petition against Episcopacy, 
we say on the petitions for ballot ; but that question will make 
advances. 
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extravagant loyalty ; meetixigSf asseiuhled to ques- 
tion the &st prio^iplQS of Gpvernment, commence 
and separate with, f^ nme Hmesi nincy^' having de* 
Glared that ^Vthey would make him the most 
<< glorious King that ^ever was in England ; " which 
were words, ^saysHohbes^ ^' tbaipusseid 'well enough 
^^Jbr well meaning mth tJie common petypleJ^^ 

But Revolutionists are wise in their generation ; 
and, like those caterers for anatomy lately executed, 
mustt intoxicate before they can destroy ; they eioalt 
the King with their lips, and abase him by their 
actions, knowing full well that this sudden and 
overstrained devotion mqst terminate in apathy, or 
distaste towards the object which excited it. T!he 
King •< has been preached up, but acted down ; 
" and dealt with, as the Eagle in the fable did with 
" the Oyster, carrying it up on high, that, by letting 
•* it fall, he might dash it in pieces." * 

^ Behemoth. 

» liie unhappy monarch himself, in his reply to the Par- 
liament's declaration, says, <' but are all the specious promises, 
'^ and loud professions, of making us a great and glorious King; 
** of settling a greater revenue upon us than any of our ancestors 
^ have enjoyed ; of making us to be honoured at home^ Reared 
" abroad s resolved into this !" 

* South's iSermons : — 

In Charles's time they made war upon the King in. his Qwn 
name ; they are preparing it in this ; — we have subjoined ex- 
tracts from two documents issued by the predominant ppwers 
in each period respectively, — the Parliament^ and th^ Bir- 
mingham Union. . . . ? . 

In a paper addressed to the King, in S^pteniber, l^4i2, " We 
^* (say the Parliament) have, for the just and necessary defence 
" of the Protestant ReligionfOf your Majesty's personfCrotvrif and 
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So fearful is the* revoluticmttry party in thk 
kingdom lest the pec^le should consider, andxe^ 
turn to their contentedness^ that every method is 
adopted to stifle reaction. Any expression of dif« 
ference in town or country is met with insult, 
if not with violence ; the Press resounds with 
abusive threats, as the Pulpits did aforetime with 

'< digniti^y of the laws and liberties of the Kingdom^ and the pri- 
^ vileges and power of Parliament, taken up arms ; and appointed 
M and aothoriied Robert Earl of Essex to be Captam-generol of 
A/^^U the forces by us raised, and to lead and conduct the s^me 
*' against those Rebels and Traitors (the King's friends !) and 
*^ them to subdue and bring to condign punishment.*' 
~ lA the Courier Newspaper of November 17. there fe the 
^< Jieport of the Birmingham Political UnioQ." 

. V In the performance of the task assigned them^ your Com*^ 
<< mittee has endeavoured to realize the wishes of the Council, 
** by drawing out a plan for the organization of the Union, 
<f which will enable it to act ai an efficient body of Police^ in 
<< the maintenance of the laws, in the prc^eotion of person and 
" property, and in the support of our most gracious King^ and 
" his patriotic Ministers** 

Now, as these '< Committee'^itlenf'' do not favour us with their 
wtiole intention at once» inre piy'^t get at it by putting various 
points together. 

Herald Paper of November 26. ^ — 

^ The Chairman of the National Political Union declared,. 
*S it «od£ not owing to the Reform Bil), oj: it& rejection, that the 
" Unions were necessary. They were necessary before the 
'< Reform Bill was agitated, and they xjoould be necessary after it 
" should have passed! " 
i ^I^^t^s Temarks» ' 

" For as we make warjor the King 
* Against himselfy the self-same thing ' 
' ^'^ * ' * Some will not stick to swear we do 
For God, and for Religion too." 

Part I. canto 2- 
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anathemas ; and the Utifo4» renew their agitation^ 
in the style of the patiMSientaryemissaries. ** Not 
?• only all petition*,** says Hume, " -which favoured 
^* the Church or Moharcby, ftom whatever hand 
♦* they came, were discouraged, but the petitioners 
** were sent for, imprisoned, and prosecuted as deliu- 
<' quents ; and this unequal conduct was openly 
" avowed and justified. Whoever desire a change, it 
^* was said, must express their sentiments ; for howj 
^^ otherwise, shall they be known ? But those who 
** favour the established Government in Church or 
State should not petition, because they already 
enjoy what they wish for/** Lord Clarendon, 
writing of the period immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war, says, " It cannot be denied but the 
" people were every day visibly reformed in their 
** understandings from the superstitious reverence 
f * they had paid the two Houses j and grew sensible 
** of their duty to the King, and of those invasions 

• 

^« which were offered to his regal dignity." Even 
May^ the historian of the Long Parliament, audits 
secretary moreover, acknowledges that the tw6 
Houses << had grown into great didika with the 
«« people ; *' and he assigns various reasons why its 
measures were no longer applauded. The same is 
taking place among ourselves : nor are tte ^^yQr 
lutionists tardy to administer the same potiplis ; 

* * B 

1 The petition from London^ the petition from the county 
of Oxford (Clar.lib.iv.), and n^any othersi for which the peti- 
tioners were most severely handled. 

2 Hi$t. Long« Pari, book i. cap. 9. 
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P(jpery \ Privilege^ and evil CoiinBellors, were 'tiie 
shouts of that day^-^ Pensions^ Tithes, and Borough^*, 
mongers, are the shouts of this ; and> being uttered 
with vehemence^ and sustained by intimidation/ 
never fail to operate . upon minds which, although 
subsiding into tranquillity, must be wondrously 
susceptible of iresh excitement. 

In this country, at present, there are, exclusive 
of Tories, four sorts of politicians,— Theorists^ 
Traitors, Moderates, and Time-servers. ^ Theorists 
are deaf to the voice of admonition, inasmuch as they 
draw wisdom (when they have it) from personal ex- 
perience alone. Traitors, of course, we have nothing 
to do with i as the evils we dread are the happiness 
they seek. Moderates, in aU circumstances, are 

1 The charge of Popery was as much a pretence then as thq 
" abuse of the Representation is now." May, a pretty good 
authority, says, <* that the Parliament, intending td charge 
^corrupt statesmen with injustice and tyranny, would put 
" Popery, or a suspicion of it, into the first place against them/' 

3 It must be in every man's recollection how, on Reform, as 
well as other matters of importance, members of the Com- 
mons, valuing their seats more than their duty, have voted on6 
way in the f\iU hope that the House of Lords would vote the 
other. This conduct is generally unprincipled, and oflentimes 
dangerous. Such nice calculations were the death of Lord 
Strafibrd ; — read the following : — 

*^ One Kentlettan came to a friend of his Lorddiip, asking 
** pardon. for. giving his affirmative vote for the Bill (Bill ojf 
•* Attainder), saying, he did it against his opinion ; for he 
•' thought him not gUilty ; but he desired to preserve his credit 
^' in th6' House, being confident that neither King nor Lords 
<< would pass the Bill, and so his vote might do him no hurt." 
— Essa^ towards the Life of my Lord Straffordcy by Sir George 
' Radctiffe. 
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praiseworthy persons, if they b6 but intelligible 
on^s. In the ordinary course of government and 
life, a mod^ate man is esteemed a pattern ; but in 
times such as these he is almost a tiondescript. 
What is his composite nature of Anti and Bill-man ? 
Scarcely one knows his own mind, and no two can 
agree. But Time-servers are abundant, and may 
easily be discerned ; men who, with no evil inten- 
tion^ bring as heavy ruin upon a cause as the 
wickedest traitor. 

It would seem that the two last-mentioned classes 
hope to be exempt from the ordinary operation of 
popular ascendancy ; by sacrificing their opinioofi 
to preserve their estates, and to mitigate violence 
hy submitting to it in time. But " the Moderate/* 
among our forefathers, had experience to the con- 
tr^ury j for impatience of dissent is manifested no 
less by popular tbaii.monarchical rulers. A petition 
from Kent was prepared, ** with a desire that the 
** Militia might not be otherwise exercised in that 
county than the knowh Upm permitted ; and that 
the Book of Common Prayer, established by law, 
" might be observed.'* The affair being noised 
about, a declaration was published, *^ that none 
" should presume to deliver that, or the like petitip^, 
*^ to either House.'* It was, however, brought to 
London J and " upon^ the delivery thereof td the 
" House of Commons (though the same was very 
<< modest, and in a more dutiful dialect thaa most 
" petitions delivered to them), the bringers of the 
*^« Petition were sharply reprehended ; two or threp 

^ Clarendon, lib. v. 
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<< of them cominiitted to «ev«ral prisons ; the princi* 
"pal geirtlemdn ofthe'county, tuhohad subscribed 
«* and advised it, sent for as delinquents ; charges, 
** and articles q£ impeachment, drawn up against 
** them ; and a declaration published, that whoever 
" should henceforth advise or contrive the like Peti- 
f < tioQs should be proceeded against as enemies to 
<• the Commonwealth/* 

The Petitioners from Somersetshire, equally re- 
spectful and equally moderate, met with simile 
tr/9atment. 

.As the evil consequences of late measures began 
to , unfold themselves, several persons were as- 
tounded at what they had done, and endeavoured 
(vainly, though honourably,) to repair the mischief. 
Lord Paget was one of them 9 a nobleman " who had 
^* contributed all his faculties to the Parliament's 
*< service, and had been one of their teazers to broach 
•* those bold high overtures soberer men were not 
«' at first willing to be seen in/' * He repented him 
of his error, and thus betutifuUy notified it to the 
Farliq^ment : — 

" June 11. 1642. 

'' It may seem strange that I, who, with all zeal and earnest- 

*' nessy have prosecuted, in the beginning of this Parliament, the 

^' Reforp)ation of all disorders in Church and Commonwealth, 

*^ should now, in a time of such great distractions, desert the 

1 Clar. Hist. Reb. 
' Ittfuifritlkig aho the account of Mr. Pym's death. Lord Ola- 
rdn#dti sajrs (book vii.), ^ No man had more to answer for the 
** miseries of the kingdom, or had his hand or head deep^ ip 
" their contrivance. — And yety I believe) ' they grim ' much 
<' higher even in his li/e than he designed.** 
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** cBuse* Most -ttue it ia thdC^itty ^ikdB w^ns die common good ; 
<< and whilst that wasfipfos^cut^,.! w$us ready to lay down both 
<' my life and fortune : but when I found a preparation of arms 
*^ against the King, under the shadow of Loyalty, I rather re- 
** solved to obey a good eonscienoii than particnlar ends; and 
^' am now on my way to hsa jyi^sly, where I will throw mysdf 
*^ down at his feet, and die a loyal subject. Paget." ^ 

How singularly applicable to the present hour ; 
and how worthy the meditation of us all ! Th6 
sentiments will hereafter be entertained by many, 
i^iid'the conduct imitated by a few ! 

But many of those who persisted in their error 
teould not have foreseen its entire consequences. 
Did the proud Earl of Warwick* anticipate his ser* 
vitude to levellers and upstarts ? Did the Earl of 
Pembroke expect to be degraded from his Peerage^ 
to sit, by sufferance, in the House of Commons P 
Why did Sir Edward Dering strike at the tallest 
Cedar* of Lebanon ? — was it that he might earn 
Confiscation and impeachment ? How was Denzil 
HoUis rewarded for his zeal? — By accusation and 
exile. The Earl of Northumberland was slighted 
by the Parliament ; and Essex, its chief darlings 
threw up his commission : nor did republican fickle- 

1 Lords' Journals. 

2 The Earl of W^arwick <* refused to sit (in the House of 
^' Commons) with Pride and Hewson, one of whom had been a 
** Drayman and the other a Cobbler,** — Noble's History of 
the Home of CromtoeU. • i . » ■ 

How despicable must this great Lord appear in tbe^ojre^ of 
His Majesty's first Minister, whose secret councils are ealigbW 
ened by intercourse with ToAfojrj/. . . „ .^ 

^ Archbishop Laud« > 
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ness spare even the tomb of their aristocratic 
hero." 

But others expiated more cruelly the errors of 
their conduct. Sir John Hotham had shut the 
gates of Hull against the King ; and yet he was a 
person (says Clarendon) " of very good affections 
'< to the Government, and no man less desired to see 
<< the nation invohed in a civil war than he : '' — in less 
than two years afterwards, he expired on the par- 
liamentary scaffold ; and his son, too, underwent a 
similar fate. Lord Holland^ the early champion 
of the Commons, survived their gratitude, and pe- 
rished by their vengeance. Though many more 
instances might be cited, let these sujBSce to prove, 
that neither ought we to be deceived by the sup- 
port of grandees to revolutionary principles ; nor 
they, to cherish a hope that bygone merits will 
stand, for an hour, before democratic expediency. 

Nor must the Bishops be allowed to flatter them- 
selves that they will find security either in absolute 

I << The Earl of Essex's death happened on the 14th of Sept. 
•* 164j6. On the 27th of November following, the EarPs horse 
** and e£Bgie8 were cut to pieces and defaced in V^^estminster 
« Abbey." — Whitlocke. 

3 Upon the Lord Goring's being reprieved, and the Earl 
of Holland not, Whitlocke observesi '^ This may be a caution 
** against the affectation of popularity, when the Earl of Holland^ 
** who was as full of generosity to all sorts of persons, and readi- 
** ness to help the oppressed, and to stand by the rights of thet 
^ People, as any person of his quah'ty in the nation, teas gwen 
^ up by the RqfresetUati'oes of the People ; and the L<Mrd Goringi 
*^ toho never made profession of being a friend to liberty, either 
*^ civil or spiritualy was spared by the people." 
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teiigiversation or moderate time-serving. They 
must vote according to their consciences, not their 
calculations ; the Bill is no middling measure, but 
will either prop the church for a century, or almost 
instantaneously destroy it* But they have given 
their opinions on its nature ; and a change of vote 
would now be attributable to fear, which conciliates 
po man. After King Charles had yielded to inti- 
midation, he principally declined in public rever-* 
ence ; " because," says Lord Clarendon, " in sucli 
^^ a case, he ought liot to have confirmed the most 
^* politic or the most pious constitutions/' Their 
episcopal predecessors, moreover, have bequeathed 
them a lesson: for they also were exposed to 
popular hatred, and received the same counsel, to 
place expediency before principle. They acqui- 
esced in the advice, sacrificed their consciences, 
abandoned justice, and refused to vote against the 
attainder of Lord Strafford.* Did they, by this 

- ^ ** Notwithstanding all this, the Bill had not that warm re- 
'^ ception in the House of Peers that was expected ; but, after 
the first reading, rested many days ; and being then read the 
second time, depended long at the Committee : few men be- 
'/ lieving, upon consideration of the affections and parts of the 
*^ several Lords, that of the fourscore who were present at the 
'' trial, above twenty would ever have consented to that act. 
*' Besides, it was not believed, now the formal trial and way of 
** judicature was waved, the Bishops would so stupidly (to say 
** no worse) exclude themselves from voting in a law which was 
^' to be an Act of Parliament." — Clarendon, lib. iii. 

Again, « When, upon the trial of the Earl of Strafford, it was 
" resolved to decline the judgment of the House of Peers, and 
" to proceed by bill of attainder ; and thereupon it was very un- 
** reasonably moved that the Bishops might have no vote in the 

£ 






means, conciliate their enemies ? In a few months 
the world saw them expelled from Parliament ; and 
Episcopacy itself, in less than two yeari^ was abo- 
lished by solemn resolution*^ 

In the history of individuals and nations, dan- 
gers will occur in which the judgment wanders 
between the evils it must choose : reason, then, in 
need of a guide, must betake herself to conscience,. 
Which, although it cannot always avert calamity,, 
neldom creates it. ... 

Surely these things were written for our iii- 
structiori ^ but for the . instruction especially of 
those who, blessed by station and property, have 
leisure to contemplate the days that are past, and 
apply tiie results of study to the gmdance of their 
inferiors. Should theise warnings be disregarded^ 
they will be responsible to Providence for their 
ingratitude, and to others for their neglect ^ for in 
the troubles to ensue, though all will suffer, a double 



** parsing that Act of Parliament/because they pretended it was- 
^ to-hav^ their hand an -blood, i^hich Was against an old canon ;. 
*^ this Bish<>p, without communicating witfr any of his brethren^ 
*< very frankly declared his opinion, * that they aught not to be 
'( < present ; and offered, not only in his own name^ but for the 
** * rest of the Bishops/ to withdraw always when tliat business 
*^ was entered upon ; and so betr&^d ajundamental righi of the 
*^ whole order, to the great prejudice of the King, to the taking 
« atoaj/ the life of that penoriy ixiho could not otherwise have 
" sufferedr — Clarendon^ lib. iv» 

^ September, 1642, in a Declaration of both Houses to their 
Brethren in Scotland. The final Ordinances passed in Oc- 
tober, 1646. 
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portion of guilt will be imputed to ambitious States*- 
men, in whose mouths the truth was partly con- 
cealed and partly corrupted* 

We have humbly suggested these matters for 
consideration, because we believe there is yet time ; 
and, the eyes having been opened to the danger, 
the body will instinctively recoil from the gulf be- 
low. Yet if a new school of theorists be permitted 
to influence the ludgment of mankind, and prove 
that history records L operation, of fatalist^ not 
the alternate successes of conflicting principles, then 
will our labour have been in vain. The knowledge 
of. Mr, Macaulay is as little questionable as bis 
t^ents : nevertheless, whUe hearing him deliver an 
iOration upon passing, events, one might believe 
that a devout and eloquent Mufli was expatiating 
on the truth and necessity of Predestination. Yet 
his position is overthrown by his argument} for if 
die triumph of certain principles be forecast and 
iqevitable, then would concession be fruitless as 
resistance: but we object to the doctrine, think- 
ing it unsuited to the dignity of mankind, and the 
truth of Revelation. The history of Common- 
wealths is the aggregate history of individuals ; and 
the whole course of action, thqught, and govern- 
ment demonstrates the conviction of a free agency. 

If the course of events were ordained. after that 
fasbipn, nations would rise and set like the sun is 
the 'Heavens,--^ splendid perhaps, but unprofitable 
tQ themselves,— ^ our existences would be simply 
mechanical; and man; instead of being an object 
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of hope and interest, would be rendered a mere 
spectacle for Providence and the creation. 

But we fully admit the progressive improrement 
of mankind -, it may be traced from the earliest 
periods to the age we live in ; and, so far as our 
humble efforts might avail, we should rejoice to 
co-operate towards further amelioration. But the 
conservative party of this realm, reviled as the op- 
ponents of human happiness, consider the found- 
ation before the superstructure; they Jcnow that 
the basis must be laid in religion : on that, all free- 
dom, learning, and power may be safely intrusted 
to the meanest of our race, who would then, each 
in his calling, strive towards the advancement of 
true piety, and therein the exaltation of mankind. 

The' last matter to be touched upon will be best 
given in the descriptive and affecting language of 
the noble historian : — 

« According to the proclamation, upon the 25th 
" of August, the standard was erected, about six 
" of the clock in the evening of a very stormy and 
*' tempestuous day. The King, himself, with a 
" small train, rode to the top of the Castle-hill, 
" Vamey the knight-marshal who was standard 
" bearer, carrying the standard, which was then 
" erected in that place, with little other ceremony 
*< than the sound of drums and trumpets : melan- 
*< choly men observed many ill presages about that 
" time. There was not one regiment of foot yet 
" brought thither ; so that the trained bands, which 
" the sheriff had drawn together, were all the 
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<< strength the King had for his person^ and the 
" guard of the standard. There appeared no con- 
« flux of men in obedience to the proclamation ; 
** the arms and ammunition were not yet come 
^< from York^ and a general sadness covered the 
" whole town. The standard was blown down, the 
<^ same night it had been set up, by a very strong 
** and unruly wind, and could not be fixed again 
** in a day or two, till the tempest was allayed. 
" This was the melancholy state of the King's 
*• affairs, when the standard was set up.'** 

To this, by the blessing of God, we have as yet 
no paralleL 

^ Clarendon, lib. V. 



THJB END. 
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